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For the finest contemporary furniture—both elegant and comfortable—come to the Furniture Galleries at Harrods of Knightsbridge. 
The setting shown here is just one of many; nowhere else will you have so wide a choice. Telephone: SLOane 1234. 
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Miss Pitman is the daughter of Mr. I. J. Pitman, Member of Parliament for Bath, and the Hon. Mrs. Pitman 
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POPCDET DCE OEE DEUCES EPEC 


REORGANISING LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


FEELING of relief must have been the 
“AN dominant emotion of all who are 
interested in local government on learn- 
ing that the Government intend to introduce 
in the next session of Parliament a Local 
Government Reorganisation Bill) Meantime 
there is to be a debate on the subject, based on 
three White Papers, by means of which the way 
for the Bill is being prepared. One of those 
papers, dealing with the areas and status of the 
differing types of local authorities, was issued 
last year. Thesecond, devoted to their functions, 
came out last week, and the third, on finance, 
is to appear shortly. These steps ensure that 
we are, at last, to have the overhaul of local 
government organisation which has been fore- 
shadowed since 1945, and which has been dis- 
cussed at such length by local government 
bodies. As last week’s White Paper recorded, 
although the associations of local authorities 
are not agreed on the extent of the changes 
needed, they are agreed that a settlement is 
necessary. Considering that there has been no 
overhaul of local government organisation in 
England and Wales since Queen Victoria’s 
reign, the necessity for action now can hardly 
be doubted. 
The fact that the Government is imposing 
a settlement on those aspects upon which the 
authorities cannot agree need cause neither 
surprise nor concern. While a settlement by 
agreement is the more desirable course, no 
governing body cares to relinquish any part of 
its authority; and it is quite natural for the 
officials of one body to believe that the work 
for which they are responsible could be executed 
in a manner more to the satisfaction of the 
public by officials of a subordinate body. Yet 
it is beyond doubt that a small local authority 
knows the needs of its own corner of the county 
better than the county council. Nor is it only 
the smallest communities which complain. Not 
long ago a councillor of an ancient city with 
50,000 inhabitants criticised a situation in 
which men and women who live and work in 
the municipal area, and who administer the 
city’s affairs as conscientiously as they run their 
own businesses, were not allowed to add a 
couple of classrooms to one of their schools, or 
to supervise the welfare of their own citizens in 
such matters as midwifery and the care of the 
aged. The Government’s proposals now promise 
a certain measure of delegation, but there is no 
doubt that controversy will be aroused by the 
reluctance of the Government to entrust such 
greater authority to bodies administering a 
population of fewer than 60,000. Still, the 
principle of greater delegation is accepted, and 
the debates that are to come may persuade the 
Government to be at least a little bolder. 
Some of the politicians who created 
the existing pattern of local government, 
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particularly in respect of the more modern 
services, had too great a love for centralisation. 
The fewer the local authorities on whom they 
bestowed real power over services, the more 
easy would be control from Whitehall. “Effi- 
ciency with economy” is an appealing slogan, 
so much used by candidates for local govern- 
ment elections that it has become a platitude, 
viewed a little cynically by experienced rate- 
payers. Nevertheless, that should be the 
guiding principle in determining the allocation 
of authority. Economy can be defeated by 
excessive delegation. A right balance is 
not easily SOREL and it is here that the 
Government have assumed their most difficult 
task in deciding to impose a settlement. 
Important as these matters are, it can be 
claimed that, in this present month, the 
ordinary citizens and ratepayers of the country 
can of their own volition make a notable con- 
tribution to better local government by the 
decisions they take at the council elections. In 
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GENTIANS 


OW beautiful on the mountain the wild 
gentians blow! 
Blue as Mary’s robe, the tender buds grow 
Embraced by the sunshine and cherished by the 
snow. 
In high places of peace which some men may know, 
How beautiful on the mountain the wild gentians 
blow ! 
ELIZABETH VINING. 
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England and Wales some 6,000 seats on 
councils have been vacated, and the process of 
filling them is now in progress. Unfortunately, 
in most places, party politics intervene to pre- 
vent the choice being made solely on the 
personal qualities of the candidates, but that 
fact does not absolve the elector from his duty 
to cast a vote and to make a thoughtful choice. 
Nor can the issue be avoided by lamenting the 
truth that candidates to-day are seldom the 
kind of persons—wise, experienced in affairs 
and unquestionably devoted to the good of the 
community as a whole—as were available in 
the past. The need to attract such persons 
again to local government is acute, and the 
duty of such persons to give that service remains. 


A WILLIAM AND MARY MASTERPIECE 


ELTON HOUSE, near the Great North 
Road just north of Grantham, which Earl 
Brownlow is opening to the public from May 15, 
was traditionally designed by Wren. No docu- 
mentary evidence supports the attribution, but 
Sir John Brownlow’s builder in 1684-88 was 
certainly William Stanton, one of the famous 
family of Holborn masons whom he employed. 
Built of the golden Ancaster stone, with hipped 
roof and a surmounting cupola, the whole 
design and fitting up are of a quality and dis- 
tinction fully worthy of Wren himself. The 
principal rooms and the exquisite chapel, all 
elaborately panelled and ceiled in his style, are 
enriched by some of the most ornate of 
Grinling Gibbons’s carving and contain much 
of their original William and Mary and Queen 
Anne furnishings, besides possessions accumu- 
lated during three centuries of the Cust family’s 
ownership. The gardens, too, preserve much of 
their formal plan, with splendid gates and piers 
opening to avenues and alleys. It can be said 
that no finer and more complete example exists 
of a William and Mary country house; and, 
placed where it is; no stopping-place could be 
more welcome or more rewarding. 


DUMB SUFFERING 


O consideration of party, class or creed 

divides the people of these islands in 
their concern for the well-being of animals. We 
pride ourselves on our detestation of cruelty, 
and to such an extent that we are apt to 
assume that we are inferior to no other nation 
in that respect. It must, therefore, have come 
as a painful surprise to large numbers to read 
in the report of Lord Balfour of Burleigh’s 
Committee on the export of live cattle from 


Britain that some of those engaged in the tr. 
are not “‘fully alive to the degree of sufferin 
capable of being caused to animals during trans 
port by land or sea.’’ A worse disclosure, how- 
ever, was the evidence that meat for the U.S. 
Forces in Europe could not be drawn directly 
from Britain because the standards of ou 
slaughter-houses “‘fell short of those demand 
by the American Army Veterinary Corps.” The 
consequence of this ban appears to have been 
that consignments of our high-quality cattle 
went to Dutch buyers and were slaughtered in 
Holland under acceptable conditions. Taking 
these two disclosures together, the inference is 
that neither do we slaughter animals according 
to the highest standards, nor can we invariably 
ensure their export for slaughter abroad with- 
out imposing suffering. The standards operating 
in our slaughter-houses cannot escape recon- 
sideration in the light of this report. As for the 
sufferings entailed in transportation, there can 
be no doubt that the great majority of our 
people would rather have an absolute prohibi- 
tion on the export of live cattle than allow it to 
continue if real suffering to the animals is 
inevitable. 
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A FORESTRY JUBILEE mi 


HE Royal Forestry Society, which cele- 

brated its seventy-fifth birthday this week, 
came into existence, appropriately, at Hexham, 
on the fringe of the Cheviots, where some of the 
most extensive national forests have since been 
formed. Although the “English Arboricultural 
Society,”’ as it was then called, has always been 
essentially the sodality of private landowners, 
agents, foresters and timber folk, the develop- 
ment of State forestry, and the policy and 
indeed the personnel of the Royal Forestry 
Commission have largely grown out of the 
“R.FE.S.”, now numbering just under 4,000 
members. One of its principal and most enjoy- 
able activities has always been its meetings 
‘under the greenwood tree,’’ where members 
can see and discuss woodland management on 
the spot. It also holds the series of examinations 
for foresters and woodmen which lead to ‘the 
National Diploma; and its quarterly Journal 
is the recognised medium of  sylvi-cultural 
and arboricultural intelligence. Following such 
great tree- and woodmen as the Earl ol 
Durham (1882-84), Sir William Somerville, 
H. J. Elwes, Gerald Loder (Lord Wakehurst), 
and the late Lord Courthope, the Society's 
President now is Sir Richard Proby, of whose 
tree-planting enthusiasm some evidence was 
lately given in our last article on his home, 
Elton Hall, near Peterborough. Many readers 
will join in wishing that many more rings may 
be added to the Society’s flourishing and now 
mature stock. a 


THE PHOTOGENIC SQUIRREL 


ANSARD may prove to the contrary, but 
generally speaking it may be asserted 
that the red squirrel has seldom been the 
subject of a hostile attack in the House of 
Commons. The grey squirrel has justifiably 
many enemies, but the red one, driven by the 
invader from many of his old haunts, has 
devoted friends. Recently, however, an honour, 
able member, doubtless after dragging his 
mental depths for an intelligent question, ta 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
with circulating a poster in the campaign 
against litter in which a red squirrel played a 
prominent part. Was the Minister aware, he 
asked, that the red squirrel was a notoriously 
untidy animal, and further had he considered 
the example of Denmark, where a pig attired 
in human clothing was deemed the best possible 
anti-litter champion? The Parliamentary See- 
retary stuck to his guns, saying that the red 
squirrel was a charming little beast, redolent 
of the country. If, he added, another animal 
equally tidy and equally photogenic were sug? 
gested, he would gladly consider it. Most 
people, especially those old enough to have bee 
brought up on Squirrel Nutkin by the author 0 
that work of genius, Peter Rabbit, will a: 
with the Parliamentary Secretary. Let us hoy 
that the little red squirrel will induce us to pu 
our bank-holiday litter into the “‘receptacles’ 
provided for the purpose. 
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A 
‘CoOUNTRYMAN’S 
NOTES 


| By TAN NIALL 


eects against pests in the garden 
are inclined to breed a false sense of 
security. One sprays a tree, puts out tinsel 
' or clattering foil to scare off birds, and either the 
precautions are effective or the pests don’t show 
up at all. Theory of this sort is the undoing of 
a gardener, particularly a lazy one, and some- 
how the lesson comes almost immediately. The 
first time he neglects to spray, the crop is poor 
or the birds take the lot. I must say I haven’t 
| had very brutal lessons. I am not an expert 
| and can’t judge just how much my indifference 
to these things costs, but take the case of the 
sparrows. I used to tie black cotton on the 
| bushes, but when I didn’t see a sparrow within 
| ten yards of them I became convinced that the 
| cotton had ceased to be a preventive and was, 
in fact, a symbol of a superstition. 
Life is full of little things like this. Anyone 
who has ever had a liking for going about with 
a gun under his arm knows what extraordinary 


| things he will see in unexpected places the first 


time he leaves the gun at home. He goes on 
carrying it, and the cock pheasant that might 
| tise from the first gorse bush never rises. I gave 
up putting black cotton on the gooseberry 
| bushes (they are the large dessert sort that 


| really need to be left to the very last minute 
| before picking in order to get the best of their 


sweetness) about five or six years ago, I suppose. 
Anyhow, it seems ages since I followed the drill 
and the sparrows left the bushes alone. I had 
a theory that they take buds in a hard spring 
when the ground is frozen and growth every- 
where is slow, but I begin to think differently 


/ now. They take buds in early spring, and they 


are at it now, not because the weather has been 
_hard but, I fancy, because it has been extra- 
ordinarily dry. 
* i * 

GOT up the other morning and peered up the 

garden in the direction of the gooseberry 
bushes. It is about the time when the sheep 
break through; things have never been quite 
satisfactory so far as our boundary is concerned 
since someone with a flair for bonfires had a 


| regular field day and invited the fire brigade to 


take part. Movement beyond the rambler might 
have been a ewe eating the aubrieta, but it 
turned out to be sparrows in the gooseberry 
bushes. They are quite small bushes, and I think 
one sparrow was present for every fruitlet on 
them. The birds had certainly been working 
overtime. When I went up, after hurling a hand- 
ful of gravel and a few curses in that direction, 
I found hardly a gooseberry left on the bushes. 
It looks like being a poor harvest, I am afraid. 
T should, of course, have put the black cotton on. 
Next winter, if we are still here, black cotton 
will be on the list—and the sparrows won’t come 
within a mile of the place. 

Throwing stones at sparrows, shooting 
them with a garden gun, or trying to trap them 
is not very profitable. One might just as well 
try to protect the nest of a game bird once a rat 
has found it. The predators have all the time 
in the world to play their game, and they can 
outlast the most patient. Black cotton it is, and 
even if it is really something like carrying a lucky 
tabbit’s foot so far as I am concerned, I must 
be taught by experience or the sparrows must be 
taught that these gooseberry bushes are unsafe. 


* 

CORRESPONDENT tells me that he has 

bought some black polythene which he 
intends to use in place of strawberry mats. 
Holes are cut for the plants and the material also 
has holes in it to let the rain through. It sounds 
a good idea. I have tried various things to 
Save strawberries from the insects that invari- 
ably hide in straw. Some of them in themselves 
Serve as shelters for the things they are supposed 
to combat. Polythene might be the answer to 
the whole problem. I have no strawberries in 
my small garden now and, unless I am mistaken, 
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Ronald Goodearl 


THE BEAUTY OF MAY BLOSSOM 


the birds we allowed to range in the orchard at 
the cottage played havoc with the strawberry 
bed there. We had at one time or another netted 
this bed and I think we had tried mats, but our 
ultimate remedy was to leave it all to nature, a 
friend having suggested that he obtained better 
strawberries from an unweeded bed than from 
one upon which great attention had been 
lavished. 


* * 
* 


T is a remarkable year so far as the numbers 
of lambs are concerned, I am told, and 
the usual outcry rises against straying dogs. I 
was up early the other morning and setting off 
from home when a lady stopped me in the road 
and asked what I could do about a small black 
and white dog she could see hunting ewes and 
lambs across a gorse-dotted hill. I like to help 
people if I can, but the other fellow’s problem 
can so easily become mine that I have to watch 
it. I recalled another occasion when something 
of the sort happened and I found myself being 
accused of being in charge of the offending dog. 
For a minute or two I felt very uncomfortable. 
Nothing quite sets a farmer in a temper like a 
dog rushing after his flock, and even a well- 
intentioned person running after the dog must, 
in his eyes, have something to do with it. I sug- 
gested to the distressed lady that she might 
telephone the farmer, if she knew him, or inform 
the police, but I declined to chase the dog. That 
sort of thing is not for me. I know how futile it 
is. The sheep run, the dog runs, and the whole 
business can only be brought to an end either 
by the shepherd penning his flock with his own 
dogs or someone shooting the animal worrying 
the flock. 

A friend was telling me the other day about 
the anguish a mutual acquaintance suffered over 
a sheep-worrying episode. A young dog that had 
never looked at a sheep before suddenly raced 
into a near-by field, savaged a ewe and drove 
three more into a deep drain. At that moment 
the owner of the sheep arrived on the scene and 
demanded that the dog be shot, which produced 
a distressing scene among the three children who 
had until a few minutes before been happily 
running in the lane beside their pet. The dog 
was taken home, but unfortunately broke out 
before the day was over and was caught doing 
the same thing again, although it had until that 
day lived a blameless life. I believe cases 
of sheep-worrying by hitherto quite respectable 


and well-behaved dogs can be cited over and 
over again. It is something primitive, like the 
house-bred and -trained dog’s turning round and 
round to tread down a bed on a perfectly com- 
fortable cushion, but it is a pity that someone 
doesn’t devise some kind of tranquillising pill 
or drug for dogs at lambing time, when most 
of the sheep-worrying takes place. It would save 
so much hot temper and hard words, to say 
nothing of the time of the magistrates. 
* * 
* 
OTHERING Sunday is a one-day-a-year 
affair and we have had it, but littering 
Sunday is a different matter. I don’t mind 
gathering my own rubbish up and taking it 
home with me, but I am inclined to leave it at 
that. At the week-end I parked my car on the 
grass a yard or two from the road and departed 
into the hills for my bit of fishing. It was 
between seven and eight o’clock in the morning 
when I left and the dew was on the grass. I 
spent a quiet day and saw only two people in 
eleven hours. The fish weren’t very keen to rise, 
but I was at least at peace with myself when it 
came time to return. 

The lark had left the heavens, but all was 
right with the world until I reached the car, 
and there, within throwing distance, was 
enough rubbish to stock a decent village refuse 
tip: two or three bottles, some greaseproof 
paper, three cartons and a good part of a loaf 
of bread, plus a carrier bag that might have 
served to carry it all away. I was looking at 
this mess when two hikers came along the foot- 
path and dropped down to the road. They 
looked too, and passed on with a brief word. It 
was then that the significance of their look 
came upon me. All this mess was quite evi- 
dently of my making! I could imagine one say- 
ing to the other: ‘‘That’s the sort of chap who 
gets the rest of us a bad name.’’ They must 
have been saying something like that, for they 
paused and looked back. I debated whether to 
shout after them: ‘‘I didn’t make the mess, and 
if you’re so concerned about it come and clear 
it up,’ but I changed my mind. Instead, I 
picked up the rubbish and put it piece by piece 
in the paper hold-all. The string handle broke 
out of the paper at the precise moment when I 
had it lifted, and I had to scramble after it all 
again. My heart was black as I went in search 
of a big stone under which I could hide the 
evidence of someone else’s lack of conscience. 
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T was below the summit cone of Ben Crua- 
if chan, in Argyllshire, that I saw my first 
golden eagle, in the early years of the war, 
which, by chance, had landed me in the west 
Highlands. A few minutes earlier I had been 
standing beside the summit cairn, enthralled by 
the vista of upper Loch Etive as it pointed a 
watery finger northwards towards distant Ben 
Nevis; now I was a couple of hundred feet or so 
below the skyline on my descent, when I cast a 
look backwards. At that precise moment a huge 
winged form shot over the ridge and sailed out 
into space above my head—a golden eagle, the 
first I had ever seen. It circled round above 
before disappearing over the skyline whence it 
had come. 

In no time I unshouldered my rucksack, 
tugged out my reflex camera, fitted the 17 in. 
lens, wound the shutter and withdrew the 
sheath from the dark slide. No sooner had I 
done so than back soared the eagle over the 
skyline—as though to have another look at 
this strange creature which had invaded its 
domain. With trembling hands I focused the 
bobbing black speck on the screen, and fired. 
I had taken my first eagle photograph. 

It goes without saying that that first whirl- 
wind effort was not numbered among the 
masterpieces, but I was so excited by the ex- 
perience that I determined, there and then, in 
that detached, ethereal world 3,500 ft. above 
civilisation, that I would not rest until I had sat 
hidden, seeing yet unseen, a few yards from the 
great bird at her nest, and had recorded her 
complete life-history in photograph and ciné- 
film. Only now, some fifteen years later, is that 


A HEN EAGLE AT HER EYRIE. Part of a rabbit lies at her feet 
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ADVENTURES WITH GOLDEN EAGLES 


Written and Illustrated by C. E. PALMAR 


initial aim within even 
partial measure of at- 
tainment, for the more 
I photograph eagles, the 
more I discover how 
much remains to be 
photographed. 

Quite early in my 
quest I was gravely as- 
sured that eagles were 
nearly extinct and, after 
climbing numerous 
mountains and _ scan- 
ning innumerable crags, 
I began to wonder seri- 
ously if it were not 
indeed so. But one 
learns as one proceeds, 
with eagles no less than 
with anything else, and 
eventually nests came 
my way over the years. 
But what nests! The 
vast majority were ut- 
terly unsuitable for 
photography. Some 
were on vast precipices 
—the towering Eagle 
Rocks of romance and 
imagination, which 
stand at the heads of 
glens and command a 
wide view below; others 
were in gullies, at the 
bottom of which roared 
burns in spate, fed by 


A GOLDEN EAGLE’S EYRIE ON A 

HIGHLAND CLIFF. It was over 5 ft. in 

diameter and was built chiefly of stout 

heather stems and dead sticks and lined with 
fine heather tops and wood-rush 


melting snows above; many were in cloud- 
filled, gloomy corries, and a few were on coastal 
headlands, with the sea booming below, An odd 
one was new, comprising a loose collection of 
sticks and heather-stems dumped upon a cliff- 
ledge; others had been used intermittently’ for 
many years—since well back into the last 
century—such as the giant nest in a Scotch pine 
a kind friend showed me in 1953; this is no less 
than nineteen feet high. Most nests I have 
visited have been around 1,500 feet up; a few 
only a few hundred feet above the sea, while the 
highest I know of is 3,100 feet up. 

From the need to find nests for photography 
a new project altogether gradually emerged. As 
information accumulated, a general study of the 
distribution, numbers and general biology of 
Scottish golden eagles took shape. In 1952, 
Leslie Brown and Adam Watson joined with me 
in plotting all the pairs we knew on a map, and 
this census of the population forms a nucleus of 
information upon which to base our other 
studies. 

A copy of the results to date has been 
deposited in the confidential files of the Nature 
Conservancy in Edinburgh, to whom all records 
of the breeding of rare birds in Scotland should 
be sent. 

Our records show that while in some areas 
there are more eagles than we thought, in others 
persecution is particularly distressing, and the 
position requires careful watching. In this 
connection, the valuable work undertaken by 
Mr. Pat Sandeman under the auspices of the 
Scottish Ornithologists’ Club, and that now be- 
ing carried on by Mr. George Waterston, who is 
secretary of that body and Scottish representa- 
tive of the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, deserve the support of everyone inter- 
ested in maintaining the finest of Scotland’s 
birds. Great credit is due to the Forestry 
Commission, and various other large landowners, 
for the part they are playing in protecting the 
eagle. : 
To be in a cliff-side hide built near an eagle's 
eyrie when the great bird comes rocketing 
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GOLDEN EAGLE LOOKING OUT FROM HER NESTING CLIFF HIGH ABOVE AN ARGYLLSHIRE GLEN 


Be Bi 


MURDER IN THE EYRIE. 


and is pursued relentlessly round the eyrie. 
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(Top) The larger eaglet pecks at the smaller, weaker and younger one. (Right) The weaker eaglet breaks away, 
(Below, left) Felled by a blow, the weaker eaglet lies prostrate before its stronger nest-mate. 


(Right) The victorious eaglet photographed a day or two after killing the other one 


home is an unsurpassed adventure. 
Cramped and cold from hours of 
patient waiting, one peers through 
the peep-hole, and there she is— 
a huge, bulky creature with eye 
aglint and head held high in 
suspicion. She stands there, grap- 
pling the nest with huge talons, 
below which, under one of her 

et, is the half-plucked, head- 

ss body of a rabbit or a grouse. 
As her initial wariness departs she 
relaxes her grip upon the prey, de- 
taches the foot which has been 
wrapped round it, and walks a pace 
or two more on to the eyrie. Then, 
assured after a further look around, 
she turns to the prey again, pins it 
down on to the nest with two talons, 
reaches down with her great beak to 
a dainty morsel, tugs upwards to 
tear if off, then stretches out her 
neck, gently offering the tit-bit to 
a screaming youngster. Eagerly 
the mouthful is bolted, and the ever- 
supplant beak opened wide for 
more; and so it goes on for twenty 
minutes or half an hour, pi after 
piece being torn off and given to the 
eaglet, till it can take no more and 
shuffles to the back of the eyrie, soon 
to be lost in sleep. Greedily the old 
bird clears up any remains, swallow- 
ing great lumps of flesh, skin, feet or 
entrails with apparent relish, and 
cracking bones with noises like a 
dog gaged on the same task. 


THE EAGLET WHEN A FEW WEEKS OLD. Fast-growing 


black feathers are replacing the white down of infancy 


Finally, wiping her bill upon a stick, 
she flies from the nest, to pereh 
upon some mountain-side crag, 
and unless the watcher is lucky, 
that is all he will see of her at 
home until many more weary 
hours have gone by. 

One of the eagle’s two eggs 
hatches from two to four days 
before the other (it is laid that much 
earlier, and brooded from the first), 
so one chick has quite a substantial 
lead over the other, which it main- 
tains right until flying time—if 
not, indeed, after. But the stronger 
chick attacks the younger one, 
pecking it unmercifully and drawing 
blood; quite often the younger one 
is killed in the nest, driven over the 
side (it is pursued relentlessly across 
the eyrie, or round and round it, im 
its efforts to escape the bouts of 
persecution) or into some crevice Or 
crack round about, from which it 
cannot escape, and starves to death. 
Last year I had a particularly 
favourable nest at which I watched 
and filmed this murder in the eyri¢ 

as fascinating and gruesome 4 
process as one could see among 
Scotland’s animal life. Curiously, 
the adult eagle appears to take no 
heed whatever of the tragedy being 
enacted between her own offspring 
before her eyes. In fact, I have 
more than a suspicion that, upon 
occasion at least, she eats the dead 
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| A GOLDEN EAGLE’S HOMECOMING. A well-feathered eaglet waits in eager anticipation of a meal 


yody of the vanquished eaglet; or, more likely, 
he cock bird does. For a long time it was 
videly held that the large aggressive eaglet 
vas a female and the small one a male, but 
ibservation last year and discussion I have 
iad with various ornithologists, notably Leslie 
3rown, make it appear much more likely that it 
3 simply a case of first-hatched and second- 
\atched. 


AN EAGLET A 


TER ITS FIRST FLIGHT. 


This, however, is only one of the interesting 
points of eagle biology which are slowly being 
unravelled. We are far from knowing the ex- 
pectation of life, the survival of young birds 
once they leave the nest, the ratio of adults to 
immatures, the absolute quantity of food taken 
per day, or any other similar fact, with any 
degree of certainty ; wecan postulate and deduce, 
but we cannot prove. Such are the eagle’s ways, 


(Right) MAKING FRIENDS WITH THE EAGLET AS I 


and such are its haunts, but despite the fine 
books by such naturalists as Leslie Brown and 
Seton Gordon, exact details of much of its life 
are likely to remain unknown for many years. 
The establishment of even such an apparently 
elementary fact as its incubation period rests so 
far on a handful of instances in which the days 
of laying of the eggs, and their hatchings are 
known with acceptable certainty. 


PERCHED. ON A ROCK 
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MY FAVOURITE FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Written and Illustrated by MICHAEL HAWORTH-BOOTH 


RHODODENDRON YUNNANENSE, ONE OF THE BES 
OF ALL RHODODENDRONS FOR THE GARDEN. It can 


flower in drier and windier places than most species 


HE bitter weather of the early summer of last year appears 
to have had a very bad effect on camellias in most places. 
The flowers are unusually small and poorly formed, i 
particular on the japonica varieties. The saluenensis hybrids 
seem to have been less affected. The old variety, donkelarii, with 
its flowers often splashed with white, seems to have withstood 
the weather conditions better than most, and it is one of the mos 
decorative as a growing bush in the garden. 
My favourites among the rhododendrons are many, but i 
a genus of so many thousands of species and varieties it is all the 
more important to pick out only the best. There are hundred 
that are simply not worth growing. Of the pure wild species 
it is hard to find a more garden-worthy one, as opposed to “ wood 
worthy,” than R. yunnanense. Like all the members of this 
family it can be badly hurt by an untimely frost, but on the 
whole it grows away cheerfully and flowers unfailingly in drie 
and windier places than most species. In the best forms the 
azalea-like white flowers have a flare of scarlet or a constellation 
of red dots that livens up the effect in a very pleasing manner 
Then among the very toughest of the hardy hybrids one of m 
favourites is Mrs. T. H. Lowinsky, whose flowers, although the 
begin with a hint of pale magenta, mature to a magnificent 
orchid-like combination of pure white centred with a great flar 
of gold and vermilion. The bush is dense and resists the stronges' 
winds without damage, and that very important point, the 
beauty of the foliage, is up to the highest standards. When we 
come to consider the frailer beauties that insist upon woodlan¢ 
conditions, I must mention Idealist, the exquisite offspring © 
R. wardii and Naomi. The big shapely flowers are a soft pale 
yellow with a small red flare and, again, the foliage is out 
standingly decorative. 
Among the roses that make good flowering shrubs, to Dé 
appraised as growing bushes rather than as suppliers of cul 
flowers, the modern hybrids seem to me to outclass most of the 
species, which have poor flower colour and a short flowering 
season. Fashion, Donald Prior, Masquerade, Gertrud Westpha 
and United Nations are the élite of the floribundas; Little Dorrit 
; oe Crampel and Coral Cluster seem to be the best pompo 
2 polyanthas, and Peace, Signora, Violinista Costa and Charmin 
A TOUGH HARDY HYBRID RHODODENDRON, MRS. T. H. Maid lead as unpruned Pee among hybrid teas. In some 


LOWINS The flowers are white with centres of gold and vermilion gardens Frensham grows better than Donald Prior, but not in mine 
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Now that rabbits have returned owing to 
the unfortunate legislation which, flouting the 
udvice of the Royal Commission, saved these 
pests from extermination, wire fences must be 
renewed. As it happens the fences are ideal for 
tlimbing roses, which turn these utilitarian 
leatures into objects of considerable beauty in 
the landscape. I find that both the climbing 
nybrid teas and the ramblers grow better on 
such a wide and airy support than they do on 
pergolas, where they are often made to hug the 
>olumns or poles. Of the older varieties Climb- 
ng Ophelia takes some beating as a big rose of 
raditional shape, and among the ramblers 
Francois Juranville, with its beautiful shiny red 
ind vivid green foliage and very sweet-scented 
pink flowers, Crimson Conquest for one glorious 
dlaze of deep rose-red and the ultra-fragrant 
Sanders White are outstanding. But I believe 
that the new perpetual flowering pillar types 
may prove to be even better, and by the end 
pf another season it will be possible to give a 
factual report on them. 

The brooms of the cytisus section seem to 
me to have one or two especially attractive . 
sinds among a lot of rather undistinguished 
picolored garden varieties, whose flowers con ; ; 
rast magenta rather unhappily with brownish 
orange. The mixture of white and yellow, on CLIMBING OPHELIA, A ROSE OF TRADITIONAL SHAPE. Such roses will climb 


the other hand, makes a very fresh and pleasing well up the rabbit fences which are again becoming necessary 
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of south-western coastal resorts. The only cast- 
iron hardy species that I grow is the little dwarf 
silvery-leaved white-flowered Hebe pageana, 
which opens in early spring with the first 
flowers of the lithospermum. The largest flower 
of all is borne by H. macrvantha, which is said to 
whiten the hillsides of its native New Zealand 
in a most spectacular manner. With us it 
makes a compact shrub in its early years and 
was undamaged by recent hard winters. It 
seems to offer a challenge to the hybridiser to 
infuse the big flowers with the blue colouring 
of other species. 


Lastly, a few favourites among foliage 
plants may be mentioned. Of all foliage for 
indoor decoration I prize most highly that of 
Leucothoe catesbae1. This ericaceous American 
evergreen has gracefully arched wand-like stems 
from which sprout the opposite lance-shaped 
leaves, shining and vividly green, bronzed or 
coppered and of an almost incredible durability 
when cut and brought indoors. I have had 
them last perfectly fresh for nearly two months. 
Then, for bold foliage effects along woodland 
walks, I would choose Sasa veitchiit, a dwarf 
bamboo with handsomely marked leaves which 
_ have a yellow margin. In good soil it grows 
_ with a long weak stem and runs at the root, 

} ; a but if planted in poor ground it forms neat 
DWARF HYBRID CYTISUS BEANII, WHOSE YELLOW FLOWERS GO WELL bushes which light up dark places very 

WITH LITHOSPERMUM HEAVENLY BLUE, SEEN IN THE BACKGROUND attractively. 


Mffect, and the varieties Sulphureus and Diana 
»oth show this combination. They need the 
hears every year after flowering or they soon 
fet out of shape. The delightful little dwarf 
ltybrid Cytisus beanii, however, remains com- 
pact, and its bright yellow flowers associate 
hicely with those of Lithospermum Heavenly 
Blue. 

My favourite cistus is still that which is 
plagued by the awkward name of Justtanicus 
lecumbens, for it is a compact and shapely ever- 
een always in flower from June to frost. On 
jt nice hot sunny bank its white, maroon spotted 
jlowers offset the rich yellow ones of another 
joutherner, Spartium junceum, and their com- * 
ined fragrances remind us of the lovely shores 
ff the Mediterranean. The parent species, 
vistus ladaniferus, is even more strongly per- 
umed, but it is more tender in constitution 
nd insecure and gawky in) habit of growth. 
ts individual flowers are certainly even 
jimer, in the best forms at any rate, but there 
3 but one short display and the petals fall 
)t noon. 

The shrub veronicas, now called hebes, are 
yarticularly valuable for warm chalky gardens 
jyhere the late summer display cannot be got 7. a i 
‘ith blue hydrangeas and heaths. The deep- ++, Sahn “ie a “ee 
lue-flowered variety, Autumn Glory, is par- ‘ Sd - Ae Fe Ee Az Rigs ee ee Se 
icularly effective if sheared back annually to S 2 

eep Samant, and it is a little hardier tan CISTUS LUSITANICUS DECUMBENS, A COMPACT EVERGREEN IN FLOWER 
he still bluer Blue Gem that is such a feature FROM JUNE TO THE FIRST SEVERE FROST 
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SALT FROM THE SOLENT 


Keyhaven in Hampshire lie salt marshes. 

Usually they are deserted but for sea birds 
and a wandering fisherman. The Solent flows 
swiftly past, bearing yachts on its tide, and 
a paddle steamer struggles out from the 
Lymington River to make Yarmouth on the 
Isle of Wight. It seems hard to believe that on 
these flats once throve an industry which made 
Lymington a port competing with Poole and 
Portsmouth and brought prosperity to its in- 
habitants. For here were salterns extracting 
salt from the waters of the Channel. 

Mined salt was not widely used until the 
end of last century, yet in the Domesday 
Book twenty-seven salterns are listed in Hamp- 
shire alone. In 1147, as a record shows, a salt 
tithe from Lymington marshes was granted to 
the brethren of Quarr Abbey, Isle of Wight, by 
Baldwin de Rivers. And in 1750, when the 
industry was at its height, Lymington produced 
5,000 tons of salt in the year. Compared with the 
complicated processes in use to-day, the saltern 
man’s art sounds simple, though doubtless there 
is much that. has not been noted down. 

First the sea water was caught in ponds as 
the tide receded. From these ponds it was baled 
into salt pans on the flats. These saltings are 
below sea-level and separated from the Solent 
by, to-day, a sea-wall, but previously a re- 
inforced earth bank. The pans were twenty feet 
square and separated from one another by 6- 
inch high mud mounds. These were “just wide 
enough for a man to walk along with caution.” 
We may imagine the occasional incautious man 
slipping and getting well muddied and salted as 
a result. The brine remained in these pans, 
according to the weather, until enough water 
had evaporated to make the solution seven times 
as strong as sea water. It was then pumped 
to a height by windmills and ran through 
pipes, by gravity, to the boiling houses. These 
large brick sheds with slate roofs contained iron 
pans eight or ten feet square and eight inches 
deep. In them the saline solution was boiled 
until only pure salt remained. A contemporary 
picture of the interior of a boiling house shows 
a very lean looking man stoking the fires 
beneath garden-frame-like pans with a long 
shovel. He is watched by two equally thin 
gentlemen in wide-brimmed hats, knee breeches 
and pig-tailed hair. One is propping himself on 
a wooden pillar, the other on his stick. Perhaps 
the heat, smoke and steam, which must have 
been tremendous, were too much for them. 

A record tells us that sixteen “drifts,” or 


hy Koyrave Lymington and the hamlet of 


INTERIOR OF A BOILING HOUSE, SKETCHED IN 1782. 


By DAPHNE LIDDELL 


‘4 


aN 


SALTERNS ON THE SOLENT IN 1700, LOOKING TOWARDS THE ISLE OF WIGHT 
On the right are the square salt pans with the windmills for pumping up the salt water; in the 
middle is the boiling house where the water was boiled away from the salt 


changes of solution, made up a week’s work and 
it took eight hours to empty a pan, cool and 
then clean it ready for the next drift. Boiling 
was only seasonal, so there could be no slack- 
ing. Roads to and from the salterns were black 
with ash. This is not surprising, as it took 19 
bushels of coal to make a ton of salt, and in 1741 
three tons of salt were produced weekly from 
each pan. 

The salt was of fine quality and much in 
demand. In one year 1,800 tons were exported 
to America, as well as large quantities to New- 
foundland, the Low Countries, the Baltic and 
the Channel Islands. At about this time the 
Government raised the salt duty by a quarter 
per cent. Hard feelings were roused against Sir 
Robert Walpole, who instigated the tax, and the 
men gave vent to their protests in a ballad, The 
Poor Saltern-Man’s Delight. Voices must have 
been raised with gusto over the busy marshes, 
those from one saltern joining with distant 
notes from another. The Prime Minister is 


referred to as giving “‘a Curse most cruel, 


The man in the middle is 
stoking the fires under the boiling pans 


Whilst he topes Wine and Punch gallove 
And starves all those on Sea and shore. 
However, they were not too down-hearted about 

the threat, for another verse goes: 


Then never fear, the quarter per cent 

Shall, with a whiff, to the Devil be sent. 

But the industry still prospered, paying 
£60,000 duty in 1750. Later, in 1804, the price 
of table salt was stated as only a shilling | 
bushel, but to this had to be added ten shi 
duty. 

There were several subsidiary industr 
In earlier times much salt was used for salt 
meat for the winter. Later there were chemi 
works and some salt was used to make Eps 
and Glauber’s salts. In the 18th century Lymii 
ton was a fashionable place for taking the b 
and “Mrs. Beeston’s strengthening sea b 
were advertised. It may be assumed that, 4 
the Royal Family frequently visited Lymington 
they, too, took the baths. In 1905 a company 
was formed to make gold from sea water. Bu’ 
this was short-lived. 

The building of the railway, which brought 
cheaper salt from the Cheshire mines, reducet 
the number of salterns from 40 in 1803 to onl 
two or three in 1853. By the end of the century 
the last two salterns and windmills had beet 
demolished and some of the pans filled in fo 
grazing. Gone also was much of the shipping 
trade. 

These busy days are not entirely obliter 
ated. Kings Saltern Baths, now public swim 
ming baths, are there, though they woul 
probably surprise Mrs. Beeston, could she set 
them. There are still boat yards on the river 
but to-day they build yachts. And on the salt 
ings shadows of a hundred and fifty years age 
still remain beneath the dried grass. There art 
bricks where once boiling houses stood, ame 
overgrown cinder tracks leading to the grave 
road. There are some salt pans, and banks 
precarious to walk upon, where now the sheld 
duck nests, and narrow, murky canals, whicl 
once carried punts, are now used to confine 
cattle. 

There is also, almost surely, one livin 
thing that the saltern-men have left behin¢ 
This is a shrimp, the Lymington brine so 
(Artemisus salinus branchiopoda), which is sa 
to be able to live only in the salt lakes 0 
Siberia and in these salt pans. It used to bi 
well cared for by the salt makers and, as ii 
cleared the brine, it was carefully transferreé 
from an old to a new pan when it was dug 
Long may these shrimps survive to elude th 
whims of man! 
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w EST INDIANS’ POWERFUL CHALLENGE 


NGLISH cricket followers are traditional- 
ists to an exasperating degree. Hence, in 
their minds, Australia is permanently 

dversary number one and “‘lesser’’ nations, 
ften though they may beat us, are of smaller 
ccount, the reason, I assume, being that the 
\ustralians learned to conquer us before any- 
ne else. 

In the recent rearrangement of Test 
Iatches between the big cities, Manchester and 
eeds stipulated that, whatever else might 
appen, each of them should always be given 
n Australian Test Match, even though for 
ther tests they agreed to stand aside in turn to 
+ Birmingham in. Hence in the season now 
egun Edgbaston, Warwickshire’s ground, will 
e reintroduced to international cricket on 
fay 30 with a match against the West Indies 
mhich may well transcend in entertainment 
alue anything provided by I. W. Johnson’s 
\ustralian touring side last season. What Bir- 
lingham gains this season Manchester loses 
nder the new rota system for Test distribution. 

Let us look back into recent history. The 
npalatable truth is that we have not beaten 
ur resent visitors since the war. In 1947-48 


-ENERAL VIEW OF THE MATCH BETWEEN 


By ARTHUR HARGRAVE 


Worcester at least they paid heed to the old 
infantry training adage that the soul of the 
defence is the counter-attack. 

If the Englishmen respond in like manner, 
instead of playing in the careworn way recently 
manifest, the coming series should rid the game 
of the reproach that Test cricket is always 
tedious cricket. 

What of the individual visitors? The three 
“W’s’’—Walcott, Worrell and Weekes—will in 
all probability again be the mainstay of the 
batting. Suggestions that senile decay was 
creeping over their cricket are so much non- 
sense, seeing that the eldest of them, Worrell, 
will not be 33 until July. All three have had 
abundant experience of English conditions, on 
the last tour and in that favourite hunting 
ground of the West Indian professional, the 
Lancashire League. I saw Walcott—rather un- 
expectedly appointed vice-captain to J. D. 
Goddard—and Worrell make at Worcester as 
many runs as were necessary; Weekes and 
Worrell followed up with big innings at North- 
ampton. Worrell, who twice caught and bowled 


WORCESTERSHIRE AND THE WEST INDIES 


not yet seen do well; but his record betokens 
danger to us. Goddard, as batsman and bowler, 
remains in the very useful class in addition to 
his qualities as captain. 

The fast bowling is in the hands of three 
young, strong and eager newcomers, Gilchrist, 
Hall and Dewdney, who, like most fast bowlers 
coming from a warm climate to the cold English 
spring, do not, to begin with, ‘‘let themselves 
slip” at top pace. One must reserve judgement 
about them. Hall in particular is a magnificent 
specimen of young manhood. 

Ramadhin, unfortunate enough to take a 
knock on the knee in the nets at Lord’s, was 
omitted from the Worcester game, but Valen- 
tine, the other member of the famous spinning 
firm who won the series for their country seven 
years ago, was turning the ball destructively at 
Worcester. The bowler there who broke the 
county batting into pieces was the all-rounder 
D. Atkinson, one of the white members of the 
party, who took 10 cheap wickets in the two 
innings. He pushes through his off-breaks and 
off-cutters at brisk pace. One imagines that 
Atkinson is not regarded as a front-line bowler 
when there is so much other talent available. 


TOURING TEAM AT 


WORCESTER, WHICH THE WEST INDIES WON BY AN INNINGS AND 77 RUNS 


he touring Englishmen under G. O. Allen lost 
yy two to nil with two draws; in England, in 
950, we were beaten by the side captained by 
he present leader J. D. Goddard by three to 
me; in the Caribbean in 1953-54 the team led 
yy the present Sir Leonard Hutton drew the 
eries precariously after being two to nil down. 
‘o pretend, then, that the West Indians are less 
vorthy of our best attention, whether from the 
ingside or ‘“‘in the middle”’ is arrant nonsense. 

There is not the slightest reason to suppose 
hat the 1957 seventeen are a less powerful 
arty than their forerunners. At the moment 
f writing I have seen them in action twice. 
‘heir summary way of disposing of the medium- 
trength English county of Worcestershire, 
vyhom they twice bundled out in less than four 
ours for an aggregate of 213 runs, showed that 
heir bowling and catching are to be held in the 
eepest respect. 

As for their batting they ran up in a day 
total of 290 for nine against county bowling 
t least up to the average. But what specially 
mpressed in their batting was its care-free 
pirit. Here were these men on trial, in cold 
onditions strange to them and without some of 
heir best batsmen such as E. D. Weekes; yet 
hey hit during the day 24 fours and four sixes. 
)bviously these West Indians do not need any 
hotting up” of the laws of cricket, as our 
ounty sides apparently do, to make them hit 
cricket ball when opportunity serves. At 


P. E. Richardson, was still bowling his smart 
left-hand seamers so well that one felt that if 
he had not been a great batsman he would have 
been a great bowler. Walcott, than whom there 
are few: bigger men in cricket, was hitting the 
ball with tremendous power. 

Most interesting of the newcomers batting 
at Worcester was a young fellow whose name is 
given in the reference books as O'Neil Gordon 
Smith, but who, I understand, is known to 
everyone as ‘‘Collie.’” At a distance he has the 
same appearance as Weekes—stocky and power- 
ful underneath the maroon West Indies cap con- 
cealing his emotions, which, I should say, are 
lighthearted and pugnacious. Beginning his 
innings with a six and two fours at a time when 
his side’s batting was not prospering, he scored 
68 lovely runs before perishing gloriously in the 
deep to the bowler he had hoped to punish— 
R. Berry, the slow left-hander. Berry, one was 
glad to note, added a Worcestershire cap to his 
Lancashire one after his 44 overs and six wickets 
that day. 

Less picturesque, but possibly more reliable, 
were Asgarali and Ganteaume, opening the 
innings with 71 together. Ganteaume must be 
unique in having scored a century against Eng- 
land in his only Test Match nine years ago and 
then being left out of the West Indies side ever 
since. 

G. Sobers is a young all-rounder—forcing 
bat and slow left-hand bowler—whom I have 


But he is a pretty useful change, in addition to 
being a bat of century-scoring possibilities. He 
has toured India, Australia and New Zealand, 
but has never played in England before. 

Finally, of the victors of Worcester must 
be mentioned the wicket-keeper F. C. M. Alex- 
ander, a Cambridge blue, and, as a footballer, 
holder of an F.A. Amateur Cup medal, won as 
right back in the Pegasus eleven. Fortunate is 
the captain who can send a batsman of his 
quality in at number nine, as happened to him 
at Worcester. He was not out 31 at the declara- 
tion. 

Perhaps I have painted too confidently the 
promise of this interesting side, but I believe 
not. There is this reservation to be made, how- 
ever—they depend on firm wickets and a dry 
summer for their best effort. If the summer of 
1957 is even a pale imitation of that of 1956 
then their chances sensibly diminish. Their 
programme before the first Test Match includes, 
in addition to the Worcester and Northampton 
games, others against Oxford University, Essex, 
Cambridge University, M.C.C., Yorkshire and 
Nottinghamshire in that order. They ought 
therefore to take the field at Edgbaston 
thoroughly tuned up. Incidentally their fixture 
list is a formidable one, with no blank period 
between May 1 and September 10 and with 
visits to Ireland and Holland. By mid-Septem- 
ber they will feel they have had cricket enough 
and to spare. 
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PROMISE OF A NEW CHAMPION =] 15parewica 


\ ,' YE have produced two great classic colts 
in this country since the war, Tulyar 
and Pinza. And now it seems likely 
that in Sir Victor Sassoon’s Crepello we may 
have a new champion. Taken at face value, 
Crepello’s victory in last week’s 2,000 Guineas 
does not, perhaps, bear the hall mark of great- 
ness, for he was all out to defeat Mr. T. H. Farr’s 
grey colt Quorum by half a length, with Mr. S. 
Niarchos’s Pipe of Peace a farther head away, 
third. On the other hand, the pedigree of 
Crepello—he is by Donatello II out of Crepescule, 
a mare by Mieuxcé—suggests stamina, and 
since he showed last week that he has the speed 
to beat fast horses over a mile on brick-hard 
going, it is not unreasonable to assume that it 
will take a very good horse indeed to defeat him 
in the Derby or the St. Leger. In fact, if all goes 
well with him it is difficult to visualise his being 
beaten in either. 
Not only does Crepello’s pedigree suggest 
that the distances of the last two classic races 
will suit him better than that of the first, but he 


who had been narrowly defeated by Pipe of 
Peace in the Greenham Stakes at Newbury, had 
improved considerably in looks, having put on 
a deal of weight in the interim; and Quorum, 
the Free Handicap winner, though his coat was 
a trifle rough owing to the fact that he will not 
tolerate clothing of any description, looked hard 
and well. But it was Crepello whom everyone 
wanted to see, for it was felt that whatever the 
outcome to-day, this colt was likely to be the 
main bastion of our defences at Epsom on June 
5, and again at Doncaster in September. More- 
over few people would have been disappointed 
by his appearance, for he is a commanding 
chestnut, and though as yet he was perhaps a 
trifle unfurnished that was only to be expected in 
view of his breeding and the patient policy that 
had been adopted with him. 

When the 15 runners cantered past the stands 
on the way to the start, it could be seen that the 
chance of Wayne II’s winning was at a discount, 
for he clearly detested the going, moving with 
short, scratchy strides suggestive of a man 


L. PIGGOTT, WINNING THE 2,000 GUINEAS AT NEWMARKET. Quorum (left) was second 
and Pipe of Peace (middle) third 


came to the 2,000 Guineas without having had 
the benefit of a race this year; and in addition 
he suffered the disadvantage of being drawn on 
the extreme outside of the field. As it happened, 
the lack of a previous race was not as serious as 
it might have been, for in the four-year-old 
Kandy Sauce, N. Murless, Crepello’s trainer, had 
a filly who was capable of telling him all that he 
wanted to know about the colt’s condition, and 
as for the disadvantage imposed by the draw, 
this was to be solved by a cool and ingenious 
display of riding by L. Piggott, who was no 
doubt acting on the trainer’s instructions. 

But to return to the race. Here was the 
familiar game of “ French and English,” played 
on the grand scale, since national prestige plus 
a matter of £13,598 5s. were involved. Early 
visitors to the paddock were given every oppor- 
tunity to measure the strength of the opposition, 
for the three French challengers paraded bright 
and early, and a formidable combination they 
looked. The Prophet, a bright chestnut by 
Palestine, is on the small side, but he is beauti- 
fully moulded; and Tyrone and Wayne II were 
raking colts, the one a rich brown, the other 
a bay. As for the home team, Pipe of Peace, 
though he has grown little since his two-year- 
old days, was full of quality and paid tribute to 
Sir G. Richards’s skill as a trainer; Crampon, 


whose shoes are too tight or who is afflicted with 
corns. And Chevastrid, one of two colts sent 
over from Ireland by Mr. J. McGrath, though 
fitted with a double bridle, went down in tear- 
away style, and, after causing trouble at the 
barrier, deposited his rider on the grass and set 
off across the heath, arriving eventually, safe 
and sound, at the New England stud, some 
three miles away. The defection of Chevastrid 
entailed a long wait for the other runners and 
must have imposed a severe nervous strain on 
their riders, the majority of whom dismounted 
and walked their mounts in the warm sunshine. 
When Mr. Marsh was allowed to send them 
away, his touch was sure, and so far as could be 
seen through the haze there were no 
stragglers. 

Among the first to show in front were Pipe 
of Peace, on the far side of the course, Eudaemon 
and Earl Marshal in the middle, and Tyrone 
under the stands’ rails, and these four continued 
in the front rank until coming to the top of 
Bushes Hill, when all of them, with the excep- 
tion of Pipe of Peace, came under pressure. It 
was at this juncture that Crepello, who had not 
been sighted since the start, loomed up on the 
off side of Tyrone, and it transpired that Piggott, 
rather than run the risk of racing alone along the 
far rails, had deliberately dropped his mount out 


behind the other runners and made his wal 
obliquely across the course to the more favour 

side. For a moment it seemed that the schem( 
would be frustrated, for the tiring Tyrone rollec 
towards Crepello, but Piggott contrived % 
swing his mount clear of danger in the nick o) 
time, and as the leaders raced into the Dip 
Crepello struck the front. But the race was no} 
yet over, for while Piggott and Crepello wer 
warding off the unwelcome attentions of Tyrone 
Breasley was balancing Pipe of Peace befor 
asking him for a supreme effort, and Quorum 
was coming with a strong run from behind. Fo} 
a moment the issue was in the balance, but 
Crepello was now in full sail and his long stride 
served him to good purpose up the hill so that 
he maintained his lead and was, perhaps, gainin, 
slightly at the winning-post. The winner anc 
the placed horses finished well clear of Tyrone 
who was fourth. ; 

Although the French challenge was repulse 
decisively in the 2,000 Guineas, it was a differen 
matterin the first of the fillies’ classics, in whic 
the Aga Khan’s Rose Royale II defeated hi 
son’s Sensualita by a length, with Lady Hono 
Svejdar’s Angelet, the favourite and a super 
walker, third. As in the 2,000 Guineas, there 
was a moment as the leader and eventual winner 
strode into the Dip, when it seemed that she 
might be caught, and that Aly Khan would be 
faced with an embarrassing telephone call te 
Cannes in which he would have had to find 
excuses for unfilial behaviour. But the redoubt- 
able C. Smirke came to his rescue by riding @ 
powerful finish and in the end Rose Royale II 
got home with something to spare. The filly is 
a strong daughter of Prince Bio, out of Rose of 
Yeroda, a Nearco mare, who was considered to 
have been unlucky in running when beaten 
narrowly by Carrozza in the valuable Princess 
Elizabeth Stakes at Epsom on April 25,, and 
though it seldom pays to listen to excuses! on 
the race-course, this time they were justified, 
for Rose Royale II gained ample revenge. More- 
over, since her breeding, like that of Crepello, 
suggests stamina rather than speed, she seems 
certain to make a bold bid for the Oaks. It may 
be, however, that in a month’s time we may 
have one or two worthy rivals to pit against 
her, notably Lady Zia Wernher’s Caperer, a 
slashing bay filly by Persian Gulf, out of River 
Test, a mare by Fair Trial, who ran by no means 
badly in the 1,000 Guineas and who has immense 
scope for development. And it may be, too, that 
Mr. Keith Mason’s Sarcelle, the champion two- 
year-old of last year, will stage a come-back, foz 
it is hoped that the splint from which she suffers 
will yield to treatment and she was said to have 
done a most encouraging gallop on the Saturday 
morning before Guineas’ week. Meanwhile, it 
remains to congratulate the Aga Khan on his 
17th classic victory in this country, though, by 
some freak of fortune, his first in this particular 
race. 

With the exception of the classic races, 
the racing at Newmarket last week was not 
exhilarating. The blame for this lies partly with 
the weather, for owners and trainers were 
understandably reluctant to risk their charges 
on the hard going. But it must be confessed 
that the programmes themselves were n0t 
inviting, and this fact was reflected by the 
attendance, which I should say was well below 
average. The truth of the matter is that im 
these days people will not attend race 
unless they are guaranteed reasonable ente Fi 
ment, and in racing entertainment consists first 
and foremost of good horses, and there were 
long periods last week when these were COM 
spicuous by their absence. However, on the 
Thursday it was good to see Major L. B. 
Holliday’s Pirate King looking magnificent and 
performing in accordance with his looks. A 
on Friday race-goers had their first view of 4 
colt whom I would name unhesitatingly as th 
fastest seen out this year. This was Mrs. 
Johnston’s Hope Arose, who treated his 0 
nents in the Littleport Stakes with scant res 
in spite of the fact that one of them was con- 
sidered to be virtually unbeatable. 
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A cone ae S PERN DARWIN 


when the sun shines, there is not too much 
wind (though the members of the Royal 
| verpool Golf Club are almost inordinately 
‘oud of it) and the course is fast, there is no 
ler place. The draw had kept well apart both 
|e eminent persons in their England ties and their 
jis eminent victims. In fact, there were hardly 
|y clashes and no surprises. On the Tuesday 
| was interesting to watch the infant pheno- 
jonon Maisey, 16 years old, and he gained a 
jod win over another promising young man, 
}>lley from King’s Norton, strong and athletic 
| th a fine swing, in ancient sporting language, 
| likely-looking cove.”’ Maisey is still slight 
jd small, but he has a neat style, is a good 
|tter and has an obviously good tempera- 
jnt. One real clash on the Tuesday was 
tween the Yorkshireman Brough and David 
| wsh, last year’s Cambridge captain, both 
jernationals. Marsh, putting very smoothly 
Wa well, just got ahead on the way home to 
jn by 2 and/1. 
| On the Wednesday things began to happen; 
ne of the great men did not play very greatly. 
ere were lots of fine shots but lots of bad 
/\jrts and bad patches. 
| Thirlwell, who had massacred Gardner 
2 day before, was thoroughly shaky against 
j\isey. By gratuitous mistakes he let the 
iy win the first three holes. At that crucial 
j 
| 


| ieee are few places like Hoylake, and, 


ment Maisey bunkered his tee shot to the 
/p hole, just when he wanted a good one, and 
| ‘irlwell took his chance and two more generous 
| ances at the 5th and 6th. In a twinkling of 
é eye the match was square, but Maisey hung 
* well enough and Thirlwell won only with 
‘> moderate fives at the 16th and 17th. The 
emt of the day was, of course, the heavy 
| ‘eat of the Amateur Champion, John Beharrell, 
Gerald Bristowe, of Woking. Bristowe is a 
2 player with a fine swing but of somewhat 
stuating moods. He played very well, and 
‘ed by one important piece of luck, when he 
‘}ed a chip at the Briars (the 6th), went right 
‘jay. One’s heart bled for the young cham- 
tn, but he did in fact play very poorly. 
| Bonallack, who went out of bounds at 
*,ee holes—decidedly too many—looked very 
, as he is, but could only scramble 
4 
2 
i; 
: 


——— 


‘me against Rannells, and Tate tried hard 
throw away his match against Turner. 
\ogether, though Wolstenholme and some of 
|} others were playing well, I thought it a 
her unsatisfactory day. 

With Thursday came some fierce combats. 
‘we and Bonallack was a pleasant game to 
‘tch and the now almost venerable Stowe 
*)ms almost as good and as delightfully slash- 

and dashing as ever. He would have liked 
gO more quickly and enquired who was being 
‘ied in front. He was three up at the 11th, 
1 then injudiciously put his next tee shot 
Sabunker. Bonallack leaped at the chance; 
is a tigerish finisher and played the next six 
es to perfection. At the 18th he faltered from 

tee, but Stowe missed a tiny putt and a 
ice of a 19th hole. He gave me the feeling 
the had had enough, but what a fine, gallant 
fer he is! 

Bonallack’s adversary in the 
m was that resolute battler, Slark, and 
lom have golf’s little ironies been better 
strated. In the morning Slark had been 
en to the 19th by a grand young player 
berson and won by holing a pitch from 
yards after his enemy had played a great 
ond to within 8 feet or so of the hole. Now 
rk, having been two up with two to play 
imst Bonallack, “a-tip-toe on the highest 
Pat of being,” had let a great chance slip and 

st go to the 20th. He had all the better of it, 
se to the hole in two with Bonallack just 
the green; but this time it was Bonallack 
2 holed the chip. The biter bit, hoist with 
own petard—all the old clichés struggled 
ether in every reporter’s brain. 

A splendid match after a shaky start by 
h players was Wolstenholme v. Lunt. I have 
dly mentioned Wolstenholme as yet because 


after- 


THE NEW ENGLISH AMATEUR GOLF 

CHAMPION: A. Walker (Royal Johannesburg, 

South Africa) playing an iron shot in the 

final at Hoylake, in which he defeated 
G. Whitehead by 4 and 3 


he had been playing triumphantly good golf and 
winning easily. Now he had to fight for his life 
and after a bad beginning (bad beginnings won’t 
do against Americans) both he and Lunt played 
fine, powerful golf. The champion seemed safely 
home, but Lunt laid a great second stone dead 
at the Royal (the 17th), and very nearly had 
another three at the home hole. It was a brave 
spurt and a good match. Sewell, leader of the 
formidable Hook Heath Artisans, beat Marsh 
with a three at the home hole, while Fox, of 
Hartley Wintney, now no longer an artisan, 
went steadily on—a very hard man to beat. 
And now we began to suffer from a 
South African terror. We knew Arthur Walker, 
of Johannesburg, with an ancestral qualifica- 
tion as an Englishman, to be a good player, but 
he had had nothing very much to beat and had 
escaped notice. Now he suddenly murdered 
his man with a score of three under fours and 
loomed up as a possible winner. Wilkinson, a 
Northumberland miner, with a sound, natural 
swing, Whitehead, a Manchester golfer who 
can be brilliant, and Scrutton, of Sunningdale, 
were the other three to enter the last eight. 
Friday’s two most exciting matches, 
Bonallack v. Fox and Sewell v. Wolstenholme, 
followed the same course. In each we saw an 
apparently impregnable lead of holes melting 
like snow till the last had become first; and then 
the man with his back to the wall came again 
and won after all. It was a day of strong north- 


westerly wind and Fox, putting fiendishly on 
the way out, had four threes in a row from the 
Cop to the Dowie and was five up after eight 
holes played. Then Bonallack attacked; Fox 
was driven back struggling and made some 
mistakes and in the end Bonallack was one up 
with two to play. He halved the Royal but 
made a mess of his second at the 18th; 
Fox got a valorous four and won at the 19th, 
where his enemy sliced his second out of bounds. 
Fox is an interesting player. His style seems at 
first heavy and awkward, but, though he takes 
the club back round his legs, he gets it to the 
right place at the top of the swing and his short 
game is fine and confident. 

Sewell is not very long butadmirably straight 
and he putts well in an odd style with an old 
wooden, putter witha bent shaft. He went out in 
33, invincibly good, and though Wolstenholme 
played really well he was four down. Then at the 
home-coming holes that favoured the longer 
player, he pulled his man back and back till he 
was one up with two to play. And then against 
all likelihood Sewell came again with two fours, 
holing a horribly long one at the 18th, and won. 
His score was 71, and in that wind it was 
magnificent. Whitehead won a tough fight 
against Wilkinson and Scrutton made but little 
resistance to Walker. He lost the first three 
holes, putting too many balls out of bounds, and 
was generally in one of his unsuccessful moods. 
I hesitate to be technical, but I do not like the 
present rather explosive finish to his swing. 

It is idle to deny that with the departure of 
Bonallack and Wolstenholme much of the sparkle 
had gone from the tournament. Whitehead, 
who has a sound, easy style, played a shrewd 
and sensible game, and Fox did the rest for him. 
Apart from one brave and glorious shot at the 
16th, when he was in articulo mortis, Fox’s 
homecoming approached a collapse. The other 
match was very close but wanting in fire and 
glow. I thought Walker a little lucky to win, but 
perhaps I am wrong. At any rate he did win 
with a four at the 20th hole. Walker is certainly 
a grand player. He has put aside his once 
rather slavish imitation of Bobby Locke, and 
plays very well in his own way. He plays quite 
well enough to be champion and deserves the 
honour, but it must be owned this was a dull 
final. What was worse it was played at a 
lamentably slow pace. Just under three hours 
and thirty minutes on a fine day with a small 
crowd is depressing and absurd. In the morning 
Whitehead was, I think, rather overwhelmed by 
the circumstances; he has not Walker’s experi- 
ence, who only lost his own country’s champion- 
ship at the 37th hole. Whitehead took 87 to go 
round and Walker 80. Walker played just well 
enough to win the holes, and was 7 up at the 
16th. Then Whitehead, who has plenty of 
pluck, got two holes back. After lunch he was 
again 7 down but made a real spurt and had his 
man down to four. That was the best he could 
do and Walker won by 4 and 3. 


WHITEHEAD PUTTING FROM THE EDGE OF THE 12th GREEN IN THE FINAL 
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AUBREY HOUSE, KENSINGTON—II 


THE HOME OF THE MISSES ALEXANDER = By GORDON NARES 


An \8th-century house standing in a large garden on the top of Campden Hill. 


It was bought and restored in 1873 by the late 


Mr. W. C. Alexander, whose notable collection of pictures still hangs in the house. 


HEN Lady Mary Coke took the 

lease of Aubrey House from Edward 

Lloyd in 1767 she was led to believe 
that she might eventually be able to buy the 
freehold. This was no doubt one of the 
reasons that induced her to spend a consider- 
able amount of her own money on making 
alterations to the house, employing, as we 
saw last week, John Phillips, a London mas- 
ter carpenter, and subsequently James 
Wyatt, who redecorated the drawing-room 
for her in 1774. Lloyd, who was Secretary 
of War and was created a baronet in 1778, 
either changed his mind or perhaps never 
really had any intention of selling the house. 
At all events, Lady Mary left it in 1788, 
21 years after her lease began. Unfortunately 
her journals, which are such a vivid source of 
information about the acquisition, alteration 
and furnishing of the house, come to an end 
in 1774, so we have no first-hand account of 
her departure, but she was doubtless very 
indignant. She moved eventually to Chis- 
wick, where, after growing more and more 
eccentric and cantankerous, she died at a 
great age in 1811. 

Lady Mary’s successor as tenant was a 
Miss Tutty, who ran a school in the house. 
During her tenancy Sir Edward Lloyd died 

-and his title and property descended to his 
great-nephew, Sir Edward Pryce Lloyd, sub- 
sequently first Baron Mostyn, who in 1804 
leased Aubrey House to Sir George Shee, a 
cousin of Martin Archer Shee, the painter. 
Thereafter throughout the middle years of the 
19th century both the owners of the freehold 
and the tenants frequently changed, and for 
many years the house was again a school. 
Only two of the occupants need detain us. 
The first was Philip Nathaniel de Visme, of 
Huguenot descent, who leased the house from 


2.—THE STAIRCASE AND ENTRANCE HALL 


1—THE GARDEN FRONT, FACING SOUTH 


1808 until his death in 1817. His daughter 
Louisa, afterwards Mrs. Goldsmid, made a 
charming series of water-colours of the 
interior of the house, now preserved in the 
Kensington Borough Library; from one of 
these, reproduced last week, we know the 
appearance of James Wyatt’s drawing-room. 
The second noteworthy occupant was Peter 
Alfred Taylor, the philanthropist and radical 
politician, of whom it has been said that he 


‘ 


‘was anti-everything.”” He was a friend 


Mazzini, the Italian patriot, for whom 
hiding-place in a chimney was constructed 
Aubrey House in case his life should 
threatened. On more than one occas 
Mazzini brought Garibaldi there. Mr. Tay 
took a lease of the property in 1860 a 
bought the freehold three years later. It y 
at about this time that Aubrey Hoi 
assumed its present name. Previously it f 


2 


been known as Notting Hill Hou 
but when this part of London j 
built over in the mid 19th centt 
the name Notting Hill came to 
associated with the rather | 
salubrious development to the no 
of the Ladbroke estate. € 
sequently Notting Hill House ¥ 
renamed Aubrey House on accot 
of its closeness to Aubrey-road 
new street so called because Aubi 
de Vere owned the manor of Ki 
sington after the Norman Congut 
Mr. Taylor decided to leave Aubi 
House in 1873, and the prope 
was then bought by Willi 
Cleverly Alexander, father of 1 
present owners. 

Mr. Alexander, who was Dt 
in 1840, came on his mother’s § 
of a family of shipbuilders 
Rochester. Inthe 18thcentury thi 
were many Quaker families in tf 
town—Alexanders, Barnart 
Cleverlys—and they were clos 
interrelated. Barnard’s Ya 
which at one time belonged tot 
Alexanders, is commemorated Dy 
white bowl painted in blue W 
shipbuilding scenes, evidently 
Chinese artist, and inscribed ~ 
cess to Barnard’s Yard”’ (Figy 
The yard appears in a paintil 
Robert Dodd dated 1770 (Fig. 
which shows a man-o’-war ont 
slips, the Customs House on t 
right and the Cleverly’s house 
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3.—THE LONG ROOM, WITH THE DRAWING-ROOM BEYOND 


-VIRGIN AND CHILD BY PIER FRANCESCO FIORENTINO. In the Long R ; : 
g Room. (Right) 5—PORTRAIT OF THE LATE WILLI 
CLEVERLY ALEXANDER BY PHILIP CONNARD. In the drawing-room a 
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obituary notice in 1916: “in Mr. Alexander’s cas 
taste seemed to be a quite special and peculiar gift 
like that of second sight. It seems as though it was < 
faculty that functioned of itself and often to have bu 
little relation with his other activities. He seemec 
almost afraid, not without reason, that the learnin; 
and historical research with which the appreciation 0 
works of art is surrounded might hamper the fre 
activity of this invaluable gift.... It was due to thi 
purity and directness of perception that he was abk 
to save England from the disgrace of leaving Whistle 
unrecognised.’”’ Mr. Alexander was among the earlies 
Victorian collectors to acquire Japanese and Chines 
works of art—much of his collection is now in thi 
Victoria and Albert Museum—and also, if the presen 
contents of Aubrey House are any criterion, one of thi 
first to appreciate the merits of 18th- and 19th-century 
furniture. But we are concerned here chiefly with hi 
pictures, which must form one of the choicest smalle 
private collections in England, astonishing in the 
uniformity of their excellence and variety of style—al 
the more remarkable when one considers that they 
were assembled in the hey-day of Lord Leighton anc 
Alma-Tadema. 

The bulk of the collection hangs in the three bi 
rooms-that constitute the south front of the hous: 
(Fig. 1): the Long Room filling the five bays of thi 
central block, with the dining-room on its east an¢ 
the drawing-room on its west. The drawing-room) 
illustrated last week, contains several portraits, o 
which the most outstanding i is that by Hogarth of Dr 
Thomas Pellett, President of the Royal College o 
Physicians from 1735 to 1739: it can be seen throug} 
the open doorway in Fig. 3. Mr. Alexander’s own por 
trait hangs in this room, and also Beechey’s portrait 
Robert Cleverly, but by way of contrast there 
landscapes by Richard Wilson, Gainsborough 
Corot, and a study of larkspurs in a jug by Fani 
Latour. 

The remarkable catholicity of choice exhibited i} 
the drawing-room is repeated in the Long Roor 
(Figs. 3 and 6). The greater part of the paintings her 
emanate from the Low Countries—a church interi@ 
by Emanuel de Witte, sea or river scenes by Jam va 
Goyen, Cuyp, Adriaen van de Velde, Jan van @ 
Capelle, a cottage interior by Isaack van Ostade, 
landscape by Koninck—but there is also a Vig 
and Child by Pier Francesco Fiorentino (Fig. 4), 
portrait of Lady Goldynge by Hans Eworth, a views 
St. Mark’s Square by Guardi, a sketch of The Ba 
of Cleopatra (c. 1747) allied to the frescoes by Tie 
in the Palazzo Labia at Venice (above the chi 
piece on the right of Fig. 6), and a study by G 
the painting of the cupola in the Church of S. Ant 
de la Florida in Madrid. It might be mentione 
passing that the inlaid cabinet seen to the left of 
right-hand door in Fig. 3 once belonged to WilliamPemt 


6.—THE LONG ROOM CHIMNEY-PIECE. Above it hangs a sketch by Tiepolo for 
The Banquet of Cleopatra 


il 


7.—DUTCH PAINTINGS IN THE DINING-ROOM. 
On the right is Frans Hals’s portrait of Maria Larp 


the background. Robert Cleverly (or Cleveley), born 
in 1747, turned from shipbuilding to ship-painting, 
and became Marine Painter to the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Clarence. Farington records in his 
diary that Cleverly ‘“‘the Ship painter when young was 
bred a Caulker but not liking the business quitted 
it.... He was laughed at for working in gloves” 
(February 22, 1795). Farington also records Cleverly’s 
death, which took place in 1809: “‘Cleveley, a few 
months ago, with his wife, went to Dover to visit a 
friend & while there in walking He inadvertently fell 
down a well or precipice 25 feet deep, & was so much 
bruised that it caused His death” (March 4, 1810). 
There is a portrait of Robert Cleverly by Beechey i in 
the drawing-room at Aubrey House. His twin- 
brother John Cleverly was also an artist, and painted 
scenes of Captain Cook’s voyages from notes made by 
his brother James, who sailed in the Resolution. Their 
eldest brother, William, ran the family shipyards: 
William Cleverly Alexander was his great-grandson. 

Mr. Alexander, whose portrait by Philip Connard 
is reproduced in Fig. 5, was an eminent figure in the 
banking world, but he was also a collector of flair and 
discrimination, a patron of James McNeill Whistler 
and a friend of Roger Fry. The latter wrote in an 


8.—THE SCHOOLROOM. It is hung with etchings by J. M. 
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The paintings in the adjoining dining- 
om (Fig. 7) are almost entirely Dutch por- 
aits of the 16th and 17th centuries. The 
ile Nurse by Jacob Vrel, portraits by 
rans Hals of J. de la Chambre (dated 1638) 
id of Maria Larp, and portraits of a man by 
‘allem Buytewech the elder and of a man 
id his wife by Thomas de Keyser were all 
thibited at the Winter Exhibition of Dutch 
ctures at the Royal Academy in 1952-53. 
| addition there are portraits by Anthonis 
or, Rembrandt, Nicholaes Elias and Van 
yck in his Genoa period. 

The rooms in which these notable pic- 
res hang have all been considerably altered 
ace the house was first built. The Long 
90m marks the centre of the original early- 
ith-century house, and was at one time sub- 
vided into two rooms: it owes its present 
rm to Mr. Alexander. The rooms in the two 
ngs were probably added in the 1750s, but, 

we saw last week, were altered by Lady 
ary Coke after she leased the house in 1767. 
1ese rooms lost their original decoration— 
eluding James Wyatt’s painted ceiling in 
e drawing-room—during the 19th century 
id had to be redecorated by Mr. Alexander, 
io also added the charming loggia that 
‘tends the south front of the house east- 
irds (Fig. 1) and made various other addi- 
mms to accommodate his large family. A 9.—THE GALLERY ABOVE THE ENTRANCE HALL. It contains drawings by 
rtain amount of original 18th-century work Sir Muirhead Bone 
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for martyrdom, and tears of weariness used 
to roll down her cheeks as the artist, quite 
oblivious of her sufferings, darted backwards 
and forwards to the canvas, painting his 
Harmony in Grey and Green. Just as she 
thought he had finished he would scrape it all 
out and begin again.’’ Whistler made designs 
for redecorating some of the rooms at Aubrey 
House, and he wanted to paint the dining- 
room with a peacock design: Mr. Alexander 
was not enthusiastic, so Whistler adapted it for 
Mr. Leyland’s dining-room in Prince’s Gate 
—with startling results. 

Mr. Alexander died in 1916, and since 
then Aubrey House has been the home of his 
daughters, whose generosity in lending pictures 
from their collection to exhibitions is well 
known, and who on occasions open the house 
and its delightful garden to the public. I am 
greatly indebted to them for their assistance 
in the preparation of these articles, and also to 
the Kensington Borough ‘Librarian, to Mr. 
Rk. W. Ketton-Cremer’s Horace Walpole and to 
Miss Florence M. Gladstone’s privately printed 


z monograph on Aubrey House, from which 
10.—A WHITE BOWL PAINTED IN BLUE WITH SHIPBUILDING SCENES much material was derived. 


|| survives, however, notably the staircase, 
j/ich rises from one end of the long entrance 
1 on the north front (Fig. 2) to the corre- 
nding gallery on the floor above. The 
lery (Fig. 9) is hung with drawings by 

Muirhead Bone, another artist friend of 
. Alexander, and gives access to a bed- 
m lined with early-18th-century panelling 
ig with interesting water-colours, and to 

schoolroom (Fig. 8), which has a 
s0co chimney-piece and contains a large 
ection of etchings by Whistler. 

In the 1870s, before Whistler’s talents 
'e recognised, Mr. Alexander commis- 
ned him to paint his family, The task was 
‘er completed, but the one finished por- 
\t, of Miss Cicely Alexander (Mrs. Bernard 
ing-Rice), is often thought to be his 
sterpiece. It hung for many years in the 
€ Gallery, but is now in the National 
ery; there is a sketch for it at Aubrey 
ase. Mr. James Laver, in his biography of 
istler, records how the artist even had 
s Cicely’s dress laundered under his own - 
‘ction, and adds: “‘She was not yet old 11.—BARNARD’S YARD, ROCHESTER, KENT, BY ROBERT DODD, DATED 1770. 
ugh to find immortality a sufficient reward The shipyard at one time belonged to the Alexander family 
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REARING WILD DUCK 


Britain and Ireland, which has a member- 

ship almost as long as its name, and a 
hundred or so branches of web-footed enthusiasts 
scattered throughout the country—I believe 
there are over 6,000 of them—has launched a 
scheme which it calls Ducks Galore, without any 
acknowledgement to Sir Compton Mackenzie. 

Now, this is an excellent scheme. It en- 
courages people to rear wild duck in their fields 
and paddocks, on their marshes and streams— 
almost on their window-sills—and then release 
them in a glory of wings for the general benefit 
of wild-fowling mankind. The scheme is not 
original. They started much the same sort of 
thing in the U.S.A. some time ago, under the 
title of Ducks Unlimited. None the less it is a 
good job, and it ought to be well done. How, 
then, shall we go about it? 

First, let me premise that I have, year after 
year, reared anything up to a dozen wild duck, 
purely as pets, on a tiny pond no bigger than 
a dining-room table and trained them to come 
out of the orchard, across the lawn and into the 
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YOUNG WILD DUCK. 
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opaqueness. One noticed it when the bantam 
was lifted off for her morning food and drink 
and toilet. It meant that the eggs were about 
to chip. 

When duck eggs begin to chip, let the duck- 
lings do it themselves. It is fatal to interfere. 
Well-intentioned help is a blunder. As the shells 
broke and the ducklings, heavenly balls of fluff, 
emerged, the broken shells were removed and 
thrown away.» That should always be done. Be 
sure, however, when you do it, that a half-shell 
has not been tipped by the hen or the ducklings 
on to an unchipped egg. If it has, it will fit hke 
a cap and smother the unhatched duckling. 

Ducklings need no food for the first 24 
hours. As for water, give them a shallow tin, 
with some stones in it, so that they cannot fall 
right into it. After 24 hours, make sure that 
the hen is fed inside the coop but that the duck- 
lings are allowed the use of the run. It should 
be moved every two or three weeks as the 
ground becomes foul. Grass, plenty of clean 
water and grit are essential. 

Never let the ducklings get wet or cold. 


‘“*Tt is almost as easy to rear, say, 100 wild duck for shooting as to 


rear a dozen as pets’ 


house to be fed. Each year, just as I had really 
begun to know them and been able to sort out 
Susan from William with both eyes shut, they 
departed to my neighbour’s moat and became 
his ready-made pets. ‘I cannot blame him or 
them. He has more to offer—a moat, a farm- 
yard, corn-stacks and sanctuary for life. Now 
I always pinion pet wild-fowl. It keeps 
them at home and makes certain that they 
are not going to be shot. There is no worse form 
of sport than the shooting of semi-tame duck. 

It all began with a clutch of ducks’ eggs 
found by the dyke, hard by a footpath, regu- 
larly travelled by men and dogs. There were 
eight eggs. I removed them and put them under 
a broody bantam. She sat on them like a mouse 
on several pounds of cheese. A Rhode Island Red 
would have been the ideal broody, but none 
was “‘clucky,’’ so we had to make do with the 
bantam. 

She was put in an ordinary hen coop, flat 
on the ground, no wooden floor—which is im- 
portant—after a slight hollow had been scooped 
out and lined with hay. The eggs fitted snugly 
into it. A run about 5 feet long and a foot high, 
with wooden sides, covered with wire netting, 
was fitted to the front of the coop. It had a lift- 
ing trap-door through which food could be 
dropped and the water-bowl filled. A sack over 
the front of the coop kept out the strong sun 
and gave that degree of privacy which nursing 
mothers rightly regard as their prerogative. 

At the end of four weeks the eggs, which 
had been sprinkled with a little “lukewarm 
water about twice a week, took on a curious 


Remember that ducklings hatched under a Heh 
should not be allowed in the water for the first 
two or three weeks. They have not got the 
necessary oil in their feathers, which they have, 
as a natural consequence, when they are reared 
by their own mother duck. 

As for food, the broody should have one 
meal a day of mixed corn until the eggs hatch 
and after that two meals a day. The ducklings 
will do well on four meals a day of a No. 1 wild- 
duck meal, mixed into a crumbly mash. It 
should not be sloppy. This will suit them very 
well for the first three weeks. Then change them 
toa No. 2 meal, until they are about seven weeks 
old. They can then go on to corn. If you have 
a small pond or a running ditch or tiny stream 
which can be dammed up to make a pond, so 
much the better. The ducklings, as they grow 
up, will find plenty of natural food in such sur- 
roundings, particularly when the stream—it 
need not be more than a foot wide—comes down 
in a freshet after rain. 

Wild duck can be reared in two different 
ways: first by buying eggs and putting them 
under hens; second, and better, by keeping a 
breeding stock of mallard and letting the ducks 
do the hatching themselves. Under the better 
method the ducklings are less trouble and 
anxiety. Also, they grow up into much wilder 
birds. Reared under hens, they quickly become 
domesticated and easily turn into pets—lovable 
but not shootable. 

Even if you have a breeding stock of 
mallard, it is still possible to rear wild duck on 
a minimum area of water. After my initial 


experiment with the bantam I kept a pair o 
reared duck each year, from the previous year’ 
brood. They faithfully reared their broods ©; 
the same tiny pond. This pond was kept fres! 
by being supplied with water through a hose 
pipe from a garden tap. Nothing is worse thai 
a foul and dirty pond. 

That is duck rearing on a miniature scale— 
for fun and pets and nothing else. It is almos 
as easy to rear, say, 100 wild duck for shootin 
as to rear a dozen as pets. All one needs, unde 
more or less ideal circumstances, are either | 
running ditch, from which a small lake or pon 
can be made, or a good-sized pond, preferabh 
fed by land drains or a stream. It shoul 
be shallow; 18 inches is the ideal depth o 
water, except for a deepish hole in the middle 
to act as a reservoir in dry weather. 

It is always best to get your parent see 
in December. That gives the birds plenty 
time to pair and get used to their surroundin 
before breeding starts. Get a pair here and | 
pair there, from different parts of the countr 
or county, and you thereby make sure that 
stock is not related. Fresh blood means —— 
birds. 

One drake to every three ducks is a 00 
proportion, but if you have a large lake there i 
no harm in having 15 drakes to every 20 duck: 
Always guard against savage ducks. Ducks, 
human beings, are diverse characters. Ever’ 
now and then one finds a particularly savage ol; 
drake, or even a duck, who takes a violent dis 
like to everyone else’s ducklings and will ki 
them. Such nuisances should be killed themselve; 

The best food for full-grown wild duck | 
maize. It makes them lay marvellously. Yo 
can reckon on an average of 23 to 24 eggs fray 
each duck on a maize diet. 

If your wild duck are on a lake which con! 
tains pike, build a duck trap on the shore) 
This is an ordinary wire-covered cage, built o| 
the water’s edge, half in the water and with th} 
side nearest the water closed by a wire doo 
Raise the door and feed the birds regularly int} 
this cage. Then, by means of a rope and pulle}| 
you can let down the portcullis and catch ther 
when needed. Whatever you do, do not allo) 
the young ducklings to get loose on any | 
that contains pike. A brood of a score will 1} 
reduced to one or none in no time. 

Once you have caught your wild abel | 1 
the cage they should be pinioned and put | 
another wired-in enclosure, half in the wati} 
and half on the land. Make sure that they ha a 
plenty of artificial cover to hide in. They % 
be shy and frightened after having been caugl i 
and pinioned. Such a duck cage, about 15 yar) 
long by 5 yards wide and 6 feet high, will ho} 
quite a number of duck. They gradually becon| 
accustomed to being fed regularly each day | 
maize and to seeing their feeder. Do not, hoy) 
ever, allow a lot of people to come and look |} 
them. One, or at most two, at a time, is a 
enough, until they become tamer. 

Some people advocate catching a wild dul) 
and her brood straight off the nest, as soon alt) 
hatching as possible. They place them in’ 
coop and run, feed them for a few weeks al 
finally release them when the ducklings ha 
grown to a size when they can look after thet} 
selves and are no longer likely to be taken 
pike. There is nothing against this method, bi} 
again, it must be emphasised that the moth} 
duck should be left as undisturbed as possi} 
She is essentially a wild bird. One person 4) 
one alone should be her visitor and feeder. | 

I have known wild duck become tame 
rapidly that within a fortnight of being caug) 
they were feeding in the farm-yard with the tal} 
mallard and duck off the farm moat. Thi 
however, was because they had not be 
bothered by anyone but the farmer, who 
them regularly each day. He never shot his W/ 


‘ | 


that his spring-fed moat always carried—@] 
indeed still carries—a resident stock of 60 or 
full-winged wild duck. They nest in the 0 
houses, up on the stacks and in the tops of ( 
pollard willows overhanging the moat. 


_ Wild duck are particularly fond of stacks 
nesting-places. They will often choose a 
ck far out on a marsh or standing at some 
ely off-farm where there are a few. buildings 
1 no house. There they rear their brood, 
hetimes 20 feet above the ground, and manage 
get them to earth safely enough. Equally, 
'y seem to like outhouses, stick heaps and old 
lard trees. Sometimes they will chose a thick 
lge-bottom, quite a distance from water. 
Nowadays, with the widespread increase 
vermin throughout Britain, owing to the 
ak-up of estates, the diminution of game- 
‘pers and the failure to control carrion crows 
l rats, the wild duck, nesting under wild con- 
lons, is faced with every sort of foe. Herring 
\ls and carrion crows will take every egg they 
| spy and swallow young ducklings with the 
|e of an alderman swallowing an oyster. Rats 
even worse enemies. I have known a doe 
| take 16 eggs from a duck’s nest, bore a tiny 
|e in each one and suck them dry. Equally 
jave known a buck rat kill a sitting duck on 
| nest by biting her at the back of the neck. 
» devoted mother bird sat there intent on 
tecting her young and died in the attempt. 
| rat is the greatest scourge that is known 
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to the countryside to-day, with carrion crows a 
close second. 

Foxes are anathema on a duck marsh. It 
is not so much that they kill a lot of duck but 
that they scare a lot of duck. Duck like to doze 
and bask on a sunny bank. The fox stalks them 
like a cat, springs into the middle of them, carts 
off one victim and scares the life out of the 
rest of them. That is why duck hate a fox more 
than any other animal that walks. For that 
reason the decoy-man discovered, three hundred 
years ago, that a foxy-coloured dog was the ideal 
animal to lure wild duck up the winding pipes 
of a decoy-pond. The duck will always swim 
after him, shouting abuse, until it is too late to 
turn back. 

There is no reason why this country should 
ever run short of the commoner, or indeed the 
more uncommon, sorts of wild duck. We have 
drained the Fens, reclaimed many thousands of 
acres of coastal marshes, populated the Norfolk 
Broads with banjoes and Teddy-boys and 
generally done everything possible to drive our 
wild-fowl to Kamtchatka, Spitzbergen or the 
Marismas of the Guadalquivir. Suddenly, how- 
ever, we reverse the process. Enormous reser- 
voirs are created. In my own county of Essex 
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some 3,000 acres of erstwhile farm lands are now 
under water—perfect sanctuaries for wild-fowl. 
Elsewhere other reservoirs multiply. Equally, 
more building operations mean more gravel pits 
and ballast holes. To-day, seen from an aero- 
plane, the face of England is pin-pointed with 
glittering sheets of water where, only a few years 
ago, were green fields. The county of Middlesex 
alone has hundreds of acres of water. 

Therefore, when your ducks are bred and 
released you have the satisfaction of knowing 
that, as a duck will think nothing of flying 40 
or 50 miles in a night for food and fresh water, 
a ready-made home awaits your web-footed 
protégés, almost on your own doorstep. 

Wild duck are not expensive to feed. They 
are easy to rear. They soon become tame, some- 
times too tame. If you want them to stay at 
home, you merely pinion a few pairs and release 
them on the moat round the house or the pond 
in the field. Feed them regularly and not only 
will they never leave you but their full-winged 
brethren will come in to feed and preen, to 
splash and quack, as regularly as the clock ticks. 
They have wits. They have brains. They have 
beauty. They are good to look at—and good 
to eat. What more can a bird offer a mere man? 


: RECORD BRITISH ROE HEADS 


HE roe deer seldom has justice done to 
| him. Stalked with a rifle, he is capable 

of providing first-class sport, while a 
‘ly good roe head is a much greater rarity 
ja a good stag’s head.’”’ So wrote Mr. Frank 
‘lace, some 44 years ago, in British Deer 
i ds—the illustrated record of the CountRY 
/& Exhibition of deer heads. What Mr. 
‘llace wrote then is still true to-day, but a 
1 itnumber of roe in this country are still being 
)dered—and many more wounded—by 
ple armed with shotguns. 
| The St. Hubert Club is holding an exhibi- 
i of roe-deer heads, which will be open until 
) 18 at the club’s headquarters—53, Green- 
‘jet, W.1. The exhibition is in two sections: 
» is devoted to the best heads shot during 
§}; the other is a collection of some of the 
‘}t heads that have been killed during the 
j century. This section, numbering nearly 
!)xhibits, is certainly the most representative 
"ction of roe-deer heads assembled together 
Jer one roof since the CouNntTRy LIFE ex- 
‘tion of 1913, for it includes not only 
‘it 18 of the 24 heads that went to the 
»seldorf Exhibition of 1954, but also many 
‘/ne notable absentees from that exhibition, 
| as the great Lissadell 12-pointer and the 
heads from the late J. G. Millais’s collec- 


a 


| The Lissadell 12-pointer is without doubt 
jmost remarkable head ever secured in the 
ish Isles. Roe were never indigenous in 
nd, and, although several attempts were 
je during last century to introduce the 
les to a few localities, only at Lissadell in 
5hgo, where about 1870 the late Sir Henry 
Booth liberated some Perthshire roe, was 
™) venture successful. Here, owing, un- 
|)tedly, to the limestone formation and great 
‘ty of pasture and browsing, the bucks soon 
ed to develop antlers far superior to any 
im their native country. It seems that the 
urvived in County Sligo for about 50 years 
ie the entire stock was shot off in the 
Wests of re-afforestation. At the present 
| therefore, there are no roe in County 
“§), or, indeed, anywhere else in Ireland. 
|Included among the great trophies grown 
‘y)»me of the Lissadell bucks were two massive 
“\i-pointed heads, one bearing twelve points 
j the other nine. The former (length, 104 
|} was found dead, having succumbed, it was 
jsht, to injuries sustained in a fight; the 
}pointer (length, 9% ins.) was shot by Sir 
| y Gore-Booth. 
|Of the more orthodox heads on view, the 
d Forfar head of 1879 has great length 
) ins.) and good pearling, but as the 
irs are detached from the skull they may 
stones. Other great Scottish heads include 
rom the famous Altyre collection, and two 


By G. KENNETH WHITEHEAD 


from Ballindalloch, the properties of Sir William 
Gordon-Cumming and Sir E. Macpherson-Grant 
respectively. Lord Home has also lent the 
big Lanarkshire head (length 10% ins.) shot in 
1898 by Lord Dunglass. Although the Pit- 
gaveney head (length 11 ins.) itself—generally 
considered as representing the best of the 
modern Scottish heads and killed in 1928—is an 
unfortunate absentee, a plaster replica of this 
fine head will be on view. 

English roe heads are also well represented, 
and include two very fine Wiltshire heads—one 
from Stockton Wood belonging to the Earl of 
Eldon (length 112 ins.), and the other from the 
Great Ridge, the property of Mr. F. Sykes 
(length 11 ins.). It is only during the present 
century that the roe has established itself 
in Wiltshire, having strayed into the county 
from Dorset, where it was introduced about 
1800. 


TWO OF THE FINE ROE-DEER HEADS ON VIEW AT THE ST. HUBERT CLUB’S 
EXHIBITION IN LONDON UNTIL MAY 18. 


Proof that there are still fine heads to be 
shot in our woodlands is evident from some of the 
heads killed during the 1956 season, and there 
would, undoubtedly, be more but for the ob- 
noxious habit of shooting buck in velvet during 
pheasant and winter deer drives. The head from 
Widworthy Forest, Devon, shot by Mr. R. Prior 
is a particularly attractive trophy (length 102 
ins.). The Lake District has also produced some 
good strong heads. As in Wiltshire, the appear- 
ance of roe in Devon is comparatively recent, 
but the species has never been absent from the 
Lake District. 

Space does not permit mention of any of the 
many other fine and interesting heads on view, 
which include the seven-point head of a doe from 
the New Forest, as well as exhibits of an 
educational value, such as a series of lower jaws 
to demonstrate how a roe’s age can be assessed 
from tooth development and wear. 


(Left) Record Forfar head of 1879; length 


1148 ins.: (right) 12-pointer from Lissadell, Co. Sligo; length 10} ins. 
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EEDLES are such necessary 
N articles of everyday use 

that they have been made 
from the most primitive times by 
peoples of all races. They have 
been fashioned from thorns and 
fish bones, carved from ivory, bone 
and tortoiseshell, and hammered 
out of many different metals; it is 
the speed and method of manufac- 
ture that has changed with the 
centuries. But whatever the ma- 
terial or process, in earlier days a 
complete needle was a valuable 
possession and was kept and 
carried about with great care in a 
small box or case, the latter fre- 
quently being suspended from the 
waist. A short piece of bone or 
wood, carved with some simple 
design, was hollowed out so that it 
would move freely up and down 
when threaded on to a length of 
cord. This cord was attached at 
one end to the girdle, while at the 
other end was sewn a piece of 
material into which two or three 
needles could be stuck. When not 
in use the needles were covered by 
the tubular case, which was drawn 
down over them; when a needle 
was required, the case was pushed 
upward, leaving the material ex- 
posed. 

Steel needles were introduced into Europe 
by the Moors and were being manufactured 
in Germany as early as 1370. The industry 
was also developed in Spain and Italy and 
by the end of the 16th century was estab- 
lished in this country. As needles became less 
difficult to obtain, the boxes for holding them 
became more elaborate. The hanging needle- 
cases of Elizabethan times were flattened rather 
than tubular, either square or lozenge-shaped to 
allow for greater ornamentation, and made from 
ivory, metal, or stiff embroidery. Small boxes 
were also constructed to hold needles and 


STANDING NEEDLE-CASES OF IVORY IN THE FORM OF’ FISHERFOLK (ec. 


in coastal districts of Europe. 


were made 
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NEEDLES WERE VALUABLE POSSESSIONS. (Behind, left and right) Standing needle-cases of silvé 
(middle) 17th-century brocaded casket of gold thread for needles and thimble; (front) Italian = 


thimble combined, some in the form of minia- 
ture caskets set with jewels or covered with 
material and embroidered with gold and silver 
thread. Queen Elizabeth I owned “a nedall 
case of crystall garnysshed with silver with 
too thimbles in it.” 

Very different in type, and perhaps the 
most interesting of all needle-cases, are the 
small standing figures about three inches in 
height that were used at the end of the 17th 
century. Fashioned from ivory or wood, they 
are composed of two parts; the top screws into 
the bottom half, a narrow compartment being 


/ C Ae 


(Right) BONE 


1700). 
NEEDLE-CASE FROM LAPLAND 
SIMILAR TO THOSE USED IN THIS COUNTRY IN EARLY TUDOR TIMES. The case is hung 


from the waist and the bone is pushed down to cover the needle 


hollowed out through the centre. They 
usually Continental in origin and represe 
peasants in their national costume. Some 
carved in the form of fisherfolk with a net or t 
day’s catch in their hands; they were maj 
in coastal districts near the European p 
where they found a ready sale among sailors a 
merchants, who bought them to take home 
their families. In the latter part of the i 
century one of these small figures might si 
occasionally be seen standing on a cotta 
mantel-shelf, a relic of the days when a nee 
was a domestic treasure and a needle-case 
household rather than a persol 

possession. / | 
For, despite improvi 
methods of production, by Stu; 
times needles were neither che 
nor plentiful, as the processes’ 
manufacture were necessarily lo] 
and laborious. The steel had fi 
to be drawn into a fine wire 
cut into pieces of the requ 
length. Each piece had to be 
tened at one end on an an 
form the head and was put 
shovel to be heated in t 
before the eye was punched 
The point was formed with 
Then followed the proc 
hardening and tempering, 
which each needle was straig! 
out separately with a ha 
For polishing, 12 or 15 tho 
needles were spread out, side 
side, on a piece of buckram 
sprinkled with olive oil and 
powder and made up into 
securely bound at both ends. | 
roll was put on a polishing-t 
and over it was placed a 
plank loaded with stones 
was moved backwards and 
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washed in soap and wa 
then put into hot bran in 
boxes suspended in the air 
cord. These were revolve 
tinuously until the needle! 
dry, when the point of eac 
received its final sharpening ‘ 
fine emery stone. 

At the end of them 
century the adoption of | 
modern methods of wire drav 


These 


| 


_ the gradual introduc- 
t of water power for 
shing considerably simpli- 
these processes. By 
hee Anne’s reign needles 
become comparatively 
)itiful, and with this change 
ndrical needle-cases came 
) general use. They were 
‘ut four inches in length 
| were fashioned from a 
/it variety’ of materials, 
/n of the most delicate 
/kmanship. Many were of 
)y or tortoiseshell orna- 
jited with gold and elabor- 
jly inlaid; others were 
j7ed from mother-of-pearl. 
ach needle-boxes of vernis 
) tin or with small panels of 
je églomisé sometimes bore 
jh sentiments as “A 
{ 
] 


ee 


utié”’ or ““ Point de partage 
amour.’ In France and 
| tria multi-coloured beaded 
ss were made: a small 
jindrical container was 
jred from bone, and the 
/ 4s, threaded on fine wire, 
| ® wound round it, each row 
Jig attached to the next 
| stitching in silk. Straw 
jquetry was yet another 
ja of decoration used in 
Ha Italy and France, while 
‘1 Italy also came slim, 
jantly constructed boxes, usually of stained 
' y, with a sliding lid or drawer, similar to a 
‘cil box, and lined with silk or velvet. 

In addition to needles, many of these cases 
‘tained bodkins, which in earlier centuries 
+ ht be made of silver or even gold, for in the 
+s before metal fastenings were invented most 
sles of clothing had to be laced or drawn up 
/: ribbons. A bodkin was, therefore, a much 
€ important accessory than it is to-day. 
)1ted enamel or glass cases, in particular, are 
‘in referred to as bodkin-cases; in the 18th 
‘jury a graceful present for a lady was a 
a ‘red mother-of-pearl case containing bodkins 
tioned from the same material. 
| Needle-cases in the form of toys were not 
‘mon at this early period, though a small 
)>rella fashioned from wood or a pea pod 
ed from ivory may occasionally be found. 
Viature umbrellas of ivory or bone were, how- 
. 
& 


, made in considerable quantities during the 
}: century and were sold until comparatively 
/nt times as souvenirs of popular resorts, the 
‘les sometimes containing .a magnifying 


j- AND 19th-CENTURY NEEDLE CASES OF IVORY, BONE AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL. 


ES OF BEADWORK, VERNIS MARTIN, SILVER-GILT AND TORTOISESHELL; 


TWO WOODEN 
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FIGURE NEEDLE-CASES AND 


lens through which a series of local views could 
be seen. Standing figure needle-boxes were also 
made in the 18th and early 19th centuries, but 
may be distinguished from those of an earlier 
period by their more finished appearance. Hans 
Andersen, describing the contents of a work-box 
that he remembered seeing in his childhood 
days, refers to a small Napoleon of cast iron; it 
was, he explains, handed round by its owner “ to 
make conversation.’’ Another type of standing 
needle-case, in silver, consisted of a tubular con- 
tainer surmounted by a thimble that could be 
screwed on and off, the base serving as a seal. 
With the Industrial Revolution at the 
beginning of the last century needles became so 
plentiful that manufacturers were able to sell 
them cheaply made up in packets of numbered 
sizes. Thecylindrical cases, which had never been 
intended to hold more than a few needles, were 
replaced by small upright boxes of wood or 
tortoiseshell with sloping lids to accommodate 
packets of different heights. Needlebooks, in 
which a quantity of needles could also be 
arranged according to size, came into general 
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THREE BOXES OF INLAID TORTOISESHELL 
AND MOTHER-OF-PEARL FOR HOLDING NEEDLES IN THEIR PACKETS 


use, and much of the fine stitching that in former 
generations would have been devoted to the 
embroidery of samplers went to their con- 
struction. In the early part of the century no 
less a poet than Wordsworth was inspired to 
write ten verses “Composed on seeing a lady 
making a needlecase in the form of a harp.” 
This was, in fact, the work of Miss Southey, 
daughter of the Poet Laureate: 

A very harp in all but size! 

Needles for stvings in apt gradation. 

Minerva’s self would stigmatize 

The unclassic profanation. 

About 1845 George Baxter designed a 
series of cards printed with miniature pictures in 
colour intended mainly for the decoration of 
needle-boxes, and these are still known to 
collectors as “‘needle-prints.’” Though they were 
produced in considerable numbers their vogue 
was short-lived, for a more prosaic age was 
dawning: needles were now so plentiful that 
they were considered of little importance. The 
day of the ornamental needle-box was over. 

Illustrations: Author's collection. 
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(Right, top row) NEEDLE- 
(bottom row) GOLD WIRE ON IVORY, 


SILVER, STRAW-WORK, EBONY ON IVORY, AND WOOD. 18th and 19th centuries 
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MENACE ON THE HEATH q 


of the nation’s wild life and in the pro- 

tection of the beauty of the countryside 
have been concerned, in recent years, at the 
alarming growth of the heath fire menace. 
Apart from the danger to property, fire has 
already caused the disappearance of the rare 
Dartford warbler from a number of its last 
remaining haunts, and rare reptiles, such as 
sand lizards, and rare butterflies and plants are 
also among the victims. 

Repeated heath fires also favour the spread 
of bracken and other nuisances and reduce the 
abundance of heather and the interesting plants 
and animals associated with it. The only thing 
to be said for heath fires is that they are an 
effective, although dangerous and harmful, 
method of checking the spread of scrub wood- 
land over open spaces. The stimulus to fresh 


x who are interested in the preservation 


By J. L. EADES 


University, the Botanical Society of the British 
Isles, the South-Eastern Union of Scientific 
Societies, and London Natural History Society. 

The Nature Conservancy points out that, 
normally, about nine out of ten fires on south- 
eastern heaths and commons occur during 
March, April and May. Surrey Fire Brigade 
attended 2,966 such fires during these months 
last year, and on the peak day, Monday, April 9, 
they were called to 155. Ten such fires burned 
over areas from one to eight square miles and 
many acres of valuable timber were destroyed. 
In the month of March, 1956, Hampshire 
firemen were called to 755 fires in open country 
—representing two-thirds of all calls. One-third 
of these were on commons, and these alone cost 
Hampshire ratepayers £1,597, or over £50 daily. 
East Sussex Fire Brigade has attended between 
200 and 400 heath fires annually; the cost last 


help towards devising preventive meas 
“These measures,” says the Nature Co: 
vancy, “can only succeed if nobody’s bus 
can become everybody’s business, and 
ticularly if all those living near or regu 
passing by during the spring months will 
greater initiative in watching for the ea: 
signs of fire, in stamping them out early © 
ever possible, and in bringing to book delib 
or careless fire raisers. 

The recent conference confined itsé 
south-east England, as conditions elsey 
were sufficiently different to need separate 
sideration. A number of practical sugges 
were put forward, and these are now | 
studied. In some communities, fire-wat 
or wardens have been voluntarily orga 
and simple fire-fighting equipment prov 
Forecasting of fire risk and simple precautio 


FIGHTING ONE OF THE THOUSANDS OF HEATH FIRES THAT OCCUR IN THIS COUNTRY EACH YEAR. Most of such 
could be prevented, says the author, by a greater sense of responsibility on the part of the public, and by such precautions as orga 
voluntary fire-watchers 


growth of grass which sometimes follows fires on 
bracken-clad land is only temporary. In the end 
the bracken wins, as its vital parts are under- 
ground and fire enables the fresh shoots to 
dominate its scorched competitors. 

Certain types of strictly controlled fire, at 
suitable intervals and seasons and on limited 
parts of an area only, may be necessary in certain 
circumstances. In general, however, uncon- 
trolled heath and common fires are an evil both 
to man and to nature. 

Every spring fires on heaths and commons 
in south-eastern England cause much trouble 
and damage. Wet weather earlier this spring 
may have helped to prevent last year’s record 
level of destruction from being equalled, but 
grass fires have already begun again, and if one 
takes a long view over the years, the scourge is 
increasing. 

With these facts very much in mind, the 
Nature Conservancy recently called a confer- 
ence including representatives of the Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Forestry Commission, the 
Agricultural Research Council, the Grassland 
Research Station, the County Councils Associa- 
tion, the Surrey and West Sussex Fire Brigades, 
the National Trust, the Council for the Pre- 
servation of Rural England, the Commons, 
Open Spaces and Footpaths Preservation 
Society, the National Farmers’ Union, Reading 


year was £1,698. West Sussex, Kent, Hertford- 
shire and other south-eastern counties tell a 
similar story. 

To this direct fire-fighting expense must, be 
added the loss of production by part- 
time firemen called away from industrial 
or agricultural work, the cost of precau- 
tionary measures, the direct loss of timber, 
and in some cases the burning of buildings and 
other property. 

Another important aspect of this problem, 
of course, is the risk of loss of lives and homes 
adjoining neglected heaths and woodlands. But 
for the promptitude of the Fire Service, there 
would, in the past few years, have been a 
number of occasions when serious danger to life 
and property would have ensued. 

All concerned in this matter are agreed 
that the menace is growing, and there is mutual 
agreement that the key to the matter is—as 
the Nature Conservancy points out—irresponsi- 
bility. This irresponsibility is mainly on the 
part of owners, occupiers and commoners, of 
parents allowing their children to play with 
fire on commons, of smokers, of picnickers and 
other users of these unsupervised open spaces, 
many of them comprising some of the love- 
liest countryside in Britain. 

It is felt that fuller investigation of the 
black spots where fires most often originate could 


measures, such as cutting fire-breaks, hav 
been undertaken. 

The Nature Conservancy has made it 
that it would be glad to hear of any such 
schemes and of persons or organisations 
are ready to contribute to effective acti 
this problem. It is apparent that more stri 
measures must be taken before much of 
tific interest and much wild life on the | 
and commons of this country are irre 
lost. The answer undoubtedly lies in thi 
“precaution.”’ The Fire Service in this c 
—acknowledged to be the finest in the we 
cannot be expected to keep constant watt 
vigil over the many thousands of acres 0 
and common land which comprise such @ 
proportion of this country. Its duti 
manifold and complex, and constant hea 
common fires add to the already heavy 
that it must carry. The  precat 
against heath fires must rest with 
community at large, and if local commu 
can be organised into efficient groups, SO- 
the better. Once a heath fire reaches even! 
proportions the only safe thing to do is to 
for the Fire Service. The aim should! j 
prevent these fires from starting and this € 
done only if practical commonsense Ca 
allied to a few elementary but well-orga 
precautions. 
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IAT’S LONG WALK 


IR,—While moving house, I left my 
two cats behind for eight weeks, 
d then, in December, 1955, brought 
sm from Salisbury to Lincolnshire 
car together in a cat basket. In 
<t to no time they had settled down 
npletely in their new surroundings. 
me time in March, 1956, one, a 
iger, disappeared and after two or 
‘ee weeks I gave him up for dead— 
ybably shot or caught in a trap in 
> woods. Imagine my astonishment 
en I heard that in December, 1956, 
1e months after he had disappeared, 
nger had turned up, very thin and 
ry hungry, at the house I had left at 
lisbury. By road the distance is 170- 
d miles, and one wonders how many 
les off course he may have wandered 
d whether he made straight south 
cast in a large circle before finding 
> correct bearing. 

This March the other, the tabby, 
appeared, and I am wondering if he 
) will reappear at Salisbury. 

It would seem that a place 
yond all else—people, food and 
mpanionship—is of the supreme 
portance toa cat. But what driving 
ce is it that can well up inside them 
make them cover such tremendous 
tances for such a sustained period? 
PETER HamMMOND, Sycamore Farm, 
yuille, Grantham, Lincolnshire. 


CENTENARY OF THE 
INDIAN MUTINY 


R,—In this centenary year of the 
dian Mutiny the enclosed group 
otograph may be of interest. The 
ing broke out in Meerut on May 10, 
57, so this photograph, dated May, 
57, in Lahore, must have been taken 
thin a few days of that event. Note 
> heavy clothing worn at the height 
the hot weather by a generation 
10 knew nothing of the blessings of 
ctricity, and for whom primitive 
xdes of transport precluded the 
nual trek to the hills of subsequent 
nerations, The group includes my 
sat-grandparents, Dr. and Mrs. 
ithaway, and three men who, in 
rn, became governors of the Punjab 
Mr. Montgomery (later Sir Robert, 
ancestor of the Field-Marshal), Mr. 
ter Sir Charles) Egerton and Mr. 
ter Sir Charles) Elliott. Other 
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GROUP PHOTOGRAPH 


names familiar in India up to recent 
times were those of Ommanney and 
Manners-Smith. — Morty O’Conor, 
Little Bramley, West Moors, Dorset. 


WASHINGTON AND 
LAFAYETTE 


S1r,—In view of your recent articles 
on Jamestown and Williamsburg, 
Virginia, and the foundation of the 
English colony in America, you may 
care to reproduce the enclosed photo- 
graph of a painting that is concerned 
with the end of the English régime. 
It depicts the meeting of Washington 
and Lafayette after the fall of York- 
town in October, 1781. 

The mounted figures in the middle 
of the picture are Washington and 
Lafayette. The figure next to Lafay- 
ette leaning against his grey horse is 
Rochambeau. The bald-headed officer 
is Van Steuben and the officer in the 
white uniform, holding his hat in his 


TAKEN IN LAHORE IN MAY, 1857, 


OF THE INDIAN MUTINY 
See letter: Centenary of the Indian Mutiny 


hand, I believe to be Count Pulaski, a 
member of whose family commissioned 
the picture to be painted in 1893. It 
was exhibited in the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion of 1895 and was bought by my 
father in 1896. I still have it. George 
Cain, who was a President of the 
French Academy, painted it: he was 
a pupil of Jean Baptiste Detaile, who 
painted the hussar officer riding to- 
wards the central group of figures. 
The dog in the foreground was painted 
by Rosa Bonheur, who was Cain’s 
aunt.—RONALD SCHWEDER, 105, 
Cadogan-gardens, S.W.3. 


MAGNOLIA RECORDS 


From Siv Giles Loder, Bt. 

Si1r,—The recent letter from J.D.U.W. 
about Magnolia campbellit prompted 
me to measure our oldest one here, 
which was planted about 1890. It is 
now about 50 ft. high, and the trunk 
is 5 ft. 9 ins. in circumference at 5 ft. 


EETING OF WASHINGTON AND LAFAYETTE AFTER THE FALL OF YORKTOWN, VIRGINIA, 


IN 1781. A painting by George Cain dated 1893 


See letter: Washington and Lafayette 


THE MONTH OF THE OUTBREAK 


It grows like a tree, with no 
branches below 12 ft., and, frost per- 
mitting, carries several thousand 
coral-pink flowers in March. A 
younger tree here waited 24 years 
before blooming, which it now does 
regularly every year.—GILEs LODER, 
Leonardslee, Horsham, Sussex. 


GRAVEL WORKINGS IN A 
GREEN BELT 


SIR,—Your correspondent Mr. B. S. 
Townroe, in his letter published in 
your issue of April 18, is, of course, 
presenting a very personal point of 
view about sand and gravel working 
and has not unnaturally made the best 
case he can. 

Unfortunately, this has necessi- 
tated the omission of certain facts and 
the misinterpretation of others. I 
doubt if the expression “‘swamps and 
ponds” can be reasonably held to 
apply to lakes from 15 to 100 acres in 
size with water up to 20 feet deep. 
Moreover, sand and gravel are re- 
quired not only for the new atomic 
stations and housing estates, but for 
every modern form of building. 

Your readers must not be con- 
fused by Mr. Townroe’s reference to 
the Minister’s refusal to permit gravel 
working in one particular place. It 
would be equally possible to quote 
many instances of a similar kind where 
the Minister has granted permission 
for gravel working. 

Industries which make available 
to us our natural resources are always 
subject to attack, since those natural 
resources cannot be fully used with- 
out some change in the face of the 
country. But I should have thought 
that the operations of the gravel com- 
pany at Yateley, in Hampshire, were 
much less liable to attack than others, 
since by careful work they have pro- 
duced at Yateley some exceedingly 
charming and natural-looking lakes, 
planted with trees and bushes, which 
afford great pleasure to many people, 
including anglers. 

As far as Chandlers Farm is con- 
cerned, Mr. Townroe omits to state 
that in August, 1956, this farm-house 


was found by the Public Health 
Inspector to be unfit for human 
habitation without expenditure of 


such an order as to be economically 
not worth while. Mr. Townroe is also 
not quite accurate in his reference to 
green belts. The Minister has always 
held that the surface working of 
minerals is not necessarily incom- 
patible with a green belt. 

In conclusion, perhaps you will let 
me point out to your readers that the 
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demand in 1956 for 64 million tons of 
sand and gravel was not created by the 
industry but by the country as a 
whole, and that just as some people 
have to live near coalmines because 
the country must have coal, so others 
must tolerate surface mineral working 
because the country must have these 
minerals. There is some consolation in 
the fact that sand and gravel quarries 
are not nearly so permanent as coal- 
mines and are nowadays at the end 
of their working life converted to some 
useful or agreeable purpose.—H. E. 
PEIRCE, Chairman, Sand and Gravel 
Association of Great Britain, 48, Park- 
street, London, W.1. 


THE SMOCK-FROCK IN 
SUSSEX 


Srr,—I was much interested in the 
excellent article on smock-frocks 
(April 11). The following may be of 
interest as an instance of how late 
these excellent garments were in use. 
I well remember that on my father’s 
farm (Grittenham Farm, Tillington, 
Sussex) between the years 1906 and 
1909 we had a shepherd/farm-labourer 
with the good old South Saxon name of 
Sam Edwicker. He habitually wore 
the Sussex round-frock, and I have a 
clear remembrance of his standing 
beside the sheep-fold talking to my 
father wearing one. I would then have 
been six or eight, and Edwicker in his 
late seventies. Looking at my mental 
picture, I see the frock as of a brownish 
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OAKS IN WISTMAN’S WOOD, DEVON. An engraving in Loudon’s 
Arboretum et Fruticetum Brittanicum, 1838 


See letter: 


trees sprout from interstices in the 
rocks on which the wood grows. 


This fact is the key to a new 
explanation of the origin of the wood, 
published a few years ago by Professor 
Mark Anderson in a learned journal, 
which may not be familiar to your 
readers. Instead of the trees being the 
remains of primeval forest, as they 
are usually held to be, Professor 
Anderson believes that the wood is 
only of medieval origin. The original 
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FARM-LABOURER’S CONTRACT OF 1857 


See letter: Farm Wages 100 Years Ago 


creamy shade, of heavy material like a 
double linen and elaborately smocked 
in a diamond pattern. It reached to 
about half way down the thigh or a bit 
lower. Two things 1 remember my 
mother’s saying about Sam’s frocks 
were that he had a best one which he 
wore on Sunday and that they “‘shot”’ 
the rain completely. 

Sam Edwicker was one of the few 
still wearing the under-chin whiskers, 
forming a complete frame to his gentle 
old face, which was clean shaven 
otherwise. He was of what I have 
always believed to be the true Saxon 
appearance—spare in body with a nut- 
brown even skin, the fine boning of 
his face very pronounced, and grey-blue 
eyes. I would like to emphasise that 
the smock was his day-to-day wear 
all the year round, not put on for a 
stunt.—CicELy Nasu, The Cottage, 
Primrose Hill, Hintlesham, Suffolk. 


ORIGIN OF WISTMAN’S 
WOOD 


Sir,—From time to time your corre- 
spondents have referred to Wistman’s 
Wood, a strange tangle of stunted, 
moss-grown pedunculate oaks in 
Devon. No photograph that I can 
recall, however, shows one of its 
principal features so clearly as the 
engraving in Loudon’s Arboretum et 


Fruticetum Brittanicum (1838), made 
from the figure in  Carrington’s 
Dartmoor (1826). This is that the 


forest of durmast (sessile) oak having 
been destroyed by ancient miners, the 
ground long remained treeless. Then 
came the monastic orders who raised 
Buckland, Tavistock and Buckfast— 
all in the valleys but a few miles from 
the hill upon which Wistman’s Wood 


stands. Around these abbeys the 
monks planted pedunculate oaks 
brought from the Continent. (This 


species was, for medieval purposes, 
superior to the sessile.) Birds picked 
the acorns and, holding them by their 
long stalks, carried them away to the 
neighbouring hills, where, of course, 
they dropped a good many. Most did 
not find a foothold; those that did 
germinate were soon destroyed by 
stock. But some that fell upon the 
rocks of Wistman’s Wood rolled into 
the damp crevices, germinated and 
were protected until they had become 
established. Now whereas (Professor 
Anderson suggests) the  hill-loving 
durmast could have attained a good 
stature under these conditions, the 
pedunculate oak, a tree of deep soils, 
failed to develop and remained 
stunted. 

This interesting view rests on the 
supposition that the monastic orders 
introduced and planted the pedun- 
culate oak. But were they planters of 
forest trees? Had they any need to be 
in a country still well wooded (as 
Domesday shows)? And was not their 
economy based, not on pigs and ship- 
building (in which the pedunculate 


Origin of Wistman’s Wood 


oak has the advantagé), but on sheep 
and wheat—both inimical to wood- 
lands of any kind? 


So much is now known of the 


economics of early medizval—times 
that I have no doubt these questions 
can be authoritatively answered by 
those of your readers learned in these 
matters.—MILES HADFIELD, 39, Ham- 
stead Hill, Birmingham, 20. 


FARM WAGES 100 YEARS 
AGO 


Sirn,—My photograph of a _ farm- 
labourer’s contract of a century ago 
may be of interest to your readers. It 
is noteworthy that the annual wage 
for a farm-labourer, no doubt with 
some additional emoluments, is com- 
parable with the weekly wage of an 
industrial worker to-day. 

The original of the photograph 
was kindly lent to me by the 
nephew of the employer, who also 
farmed for years at Picton, Yorkshire, 
and then in Suffolk. At the age of 81 
he can tell many tales of the glories of 
farming in his day; but, with all 
respect, I would point out that the 
labourer wrote a far better hand than 
his master.—D. W. FRYER, 52, Derby- 
voad, Ipswich, Suffolk. 


WHAT ARE THEY? 


S1r,—I should be grateful 
or your erudite readers 
could identify the objects 


if you 


illustrated in the 
accompany ing photo- 
graph, which are _ of 


carved and polished 
oak, of considerable age 
and very heavy, and have 
graced my hall for many 
years. They were rescued 
some fifty or more years 
ago from a Cotswold 
farm, where they had 
been in use, again for 
many years, for crushing 
potatoes and apples for 
pig swill. 

They are of a size 
and weight comparable 
with the old-fashioned 
tamps for settling paving 
stones or tamping con- 
crete, and it may well be 
that this, and “pig swill 
poshing,’’ were their 
function, except that it is 


hard to reconcile the 
carving—although com- 
mon objects were en- 


riched and much time 
spent in beautifying 
them, as witness the 
lovely smocks recently 
illustrated in CouNnTRY 
LIFE, which one _ pre- 
sumes were commonly 
worn for strictly utili- 
tarian purposes. 


The objects are too 
heavy for use as Indian 
clubs (and indeed have 
large flat bases), and it is 
also strange that they 
should bea pair, although 
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not quite identical as far as the carvi 
detail is concerned.—G. Raymo 
MorGAn (Major), 15 and 16 John-sin 
Bristol, 1. 


WHERE CORN-CRAKES 
ARE GOMMON 


S1r,—A Countryman’s Notes in y 
issue of April 18 mention a reade 
having heard the corn-crake in Ke 
the county I lived in before I came 
the north-west of Ireland. Here, 
this part of County Donegal, the co: 
crake is very common and visits 
every year: his monotonous single nt 
at regular and frequent intervals is 
be heard day and night from ea 
April onwards. 

On my property the few acres 
rough uncut grass are the attracti 
for the bird. Guided by the noise 
makes, one can approach very near { 
corn-crake, but he is difficult 
observe as he slinks away through t 
grass. Last year I saw a nest and la 
met the family on the move.—A. 
HAMILTON, Ochiltvee, Marble H 
Port Na Blagh, Co. Donegal, Evre. 


IN PRAISE OF 
MYROBALANS 


SIR, . J. D. U. Ward’s letter 
your issue of April 4 about myrobalé 
was very interesting to me, for I, t 
ten years ago had great difficulty 
finding any information about t 
kind of plum in the ordinary boo 
The western side of the garc 
here is bounded for about 100 ya: 
by a hedge of these trees. Wher 
bought the house in 1946 years 
neglect had, among other things, p 
mitted this hedge to grow into 
tangled mass 20 ft. high and abc 
6 ft. thick. In August, 1947, most 
the trees bore fruit—and a bewilderi 
variety they yielded. Many were 
the common purple variety y« 
correspondent scorns, but others wi 
bright red. Others again were a det 
waxlike yellow, and still others a p 
icy green. All were delicious to eat, 
spite of being so small. 

Since then we have had to 
down most of this hedge to a height 
6 ft., leaving only a few trees at int 
vals to break the monotony. I tr 
to select for preservation at least ¢ 
of each variety, but events have proy 
that this was too much to hope fora 
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CLUB-LIKE OBJECTS OF CARVED O/ 
FROM A COTSWOLD FARM 


See lett2r: What Are They? 


} 


lave not seen the bright yellow plum 
ice. 
The trees flower irregularly: the 
rple-coated ones nearly every year, 
t the green and the bright red only 
casionally, and then sometimes 
ry sparsely. Whether fruit is set or 
t seems to depend very much on the 
‘ather in February and March. 
vere steady frost in the early months 
lays flowering until April, and the 
wers then come and go very quickly. 
lis year the mild weather enabled 
e flowers to begin to open in Febru- 
y, and they lasted till almost the end 
March, all the trees blooming pro- 
sely. Frost during the flowering 


riod and for some time afterwards 
enough to destroy the fruit except 
rere a few blossoms shelter in the 
ickness of the tree. 


AWTHORN “BUSH” FORMERLY USED IN 
HE HEREFORDSHIRE CEREMONY OF 


BURNING THE BUSH 
See letter: Burning the Bush 


I agree with your correspondent 
lat it is unfair to spurn these little 
lums, because in the occasional year 
hen they ripen they are delicious, 
hether raw or cooked, and both 
ower and fruit on the tree are a 
elight in their season.—E. MITCHELL 
EARMONTH, Chavlwood Edge, Charl- 
ood, Surrey. 


BURNING THE BUSH 
IR,—In his diary Kilvert, the Vic- 
rian parson, says that on the Here- 
ordshire-Welsh border he observed a 
few Year custom which I have not 
eard of from elsewhere. ‘‘After I had 
one to bed,’’ he wrote at Bredwardine 
icarage on New Year’s Eve, 1877, 
Isaw ...a bright blaze sprung up 
1 the fields beyond the river and I 
new that they were keeping up the 
ld custom of Burning the Bush on 
Yew Year's Day in the morning... 
he whole valley can be seen... 
light with fires Burning the Bush, as 
t can be seen also from the hill at 
3ettws, Clyro.’’ In Hereford Museum 
s a hawthorn “bush” (of which I 
nclose a photograph), used at Pem- 
ridge in 1897, some miles north of 
he valley. In thecorner of an autumn- 
own wheatfield, where the farm-hands 
vere assembled, “‘a pole was put up, 
| wisp of straw tied to the top and 
rushwood placed at the bottom. This 
vas set alight. and cider was handed 
ound by the bailiff; cheers were called 
ind all bent slowly towards the fire 
hree times. The wagoners, taking a 
visp of straw, lighted it at the fire, and 
ried to run over thirteen ridges of 
wheat before it went out, when a good 
1arvest would follow. Then the bailiff 
00k a branch of hawthorn, twisted it 
nto shape, and after singeing it in the 
ire, it was taken into the kitchen, 
where it hung for twelve months.” 
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Perhaps your readers know of 
comparable customs in other parts 
of the country.—MARGARET JONEs, 
Preston Wynne, Herefordshire. 


THE ROLLING STONE 


Sir,—The Rolling Stone at Putt’s 
Corner (whose location is nicely indi- 
cated by the mileages on the signpost 
in my photograph) must receive a 
glance from less than one per cent. of 
the motorists who drive past. Yet it 
is the subject of an interesting local 
tradition, according to which it used 
to stand on end as one of the supports 
of a sacrificial altar. At midnight, 
when the moon is full, the story goes, 
it occasionally rolls itself down to 
the River Sid, there to attempt to 
wash away the blood stains of its 
human victims. The stone is a sarsen 
(not found naturally in 
the immediate neigh- 
bourhood) and its weight 
is computed to be about 
one ton. — BywayMan, 
Somerset. 


RELICS OF OLD 
LONDON BRIDGE 


S1r,—With reference to 
the letter from Mr. P. C. 
D. Mundy (April 11), the 
Rev. William John Jol- 
liffe, father of the first 
Lord Hylton, found a 
curacy not to his liking, 
and in 1807 he went into 
partnership with Mr. 
(afterwards Sir Edward) 
Banks, who was born at 
Hutton Hang, Yorkshire, 
in 1770, and started work 
asa farm boy, thennavvy. 
Jolliffe and Banks, public 
works contractors, soon 
became one of the leading 
firms in this country, and, 
under the Rennies, con- 
structed a vast number 
of public works, Waterloo, 
Southwark, Staines, Ser- 
pentine and New London 
bridges and Sheerness 
Dockyard. 


After completing 

New London Bridge, 

opened in 1831, they took 

down the old bridge, and this was 
finished in 1834, when they dissolved 
their partnership and retired. They 
both died in 1835 at Tilgate Lodge, 
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THE ROLLING STONE AT PUTT’S CORNER, NEAR HONITON, 
DEVON 


See letter: The Rolling Stone 


Sussex, home of Gilbert East Jolliffe, 
son of the Rev. William, married to 
one of Banks’s daughters. 

Many relics of Old London Bridge 
are scattered about the country, 
mostly stone. In London are pre- 
served two large blocks in the space 
adjacent to the church of St. Magnus 
the Martyr, on the north bank of the 
Thames, 60 yards east of the present 
bridge. This space formed part of the 
approach road to the old bridge. A 
carved corner stone bearing the three 
royal leopards was presented by Sir 
Edward Banks to St. Katherine’s 
Church, Merstham, and is fixed above 
the west door. Banks is buried at 
Chipstead, Surrey, and a fine memorial 
tablet is affixed to the south wall of 
St. Margaret’s Church. It depicts a 
head and shoulders bust, also single 
spans of London, Waterloo and South- 
wark bridges. 

The account of Sir Edward 
Banks in the Dictionary of National 
Biography is inaccurate. —W. G. 
THARBY, 26, Rickman Hill, Coulsdon, 
Surrey. 


S1r,—I was interested to read the 
letter in your issue of April 11 about 
relics of London Bridge. I have a 
pedestal worktable, 30 ins. high, and 
at the centre of the revolving top is a 
round brass shield, 2} ins. across, in- 
scribed: ‘“The oak of which this table 
is made was under the foundation 


of old London Bridge upwards of 
six hundred and fifty years and taken 
up from thence in 1829 by William 
John Jolliffe Esqr. and Sir Edward 
Banks, the contractors of New London 
Bridge.” 

Underneath the shield (which 
is hinged) is a miniature of a 
gentleman, but no indication as to 
who it might be. The table is fitted 
with silk compartments, and has carved 
rosettes all round in splendid condi- 
tion.—M. Pitraway (Mrs.), Cintra, 
Saint Ives, Cornwall. 


JEKYLL-AND-HYDE FONT 


S1r,—The enclosed pair of photo- 
graphs illustrate the somewhat Jekyll- 
and-Hyde character of the interesting 
font cover at St. Margaret’s Church, 
Hales, Norfolk. 

On first inspection this appears 
to be a perfectly innocent and ordinary 
cover, probably of Jacobean date. But 
its unusual feature is a more than life- 
sized silhouette—apparently ofa female 
head—painted on its under-side, as 
shown in the second photograph. This 
was, I believe, discovered only in 
recent years by the incumbent at that 
time, the Rev. K. O. Morris. 

Is there any explanation—other 
than a Puckish sense of humour—for 
this unusual and unsuspected feature? 
—DonaLp W. INSALL, 31, Northum- 
bria-drive, Henleaze, Bristol. 


THE FONT AT ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, HALES, NORFOLK, BENEATH THE COVER OF 
WHICH IS PAINTED (right) A FEMALE HEAD 


See letter: Jekyll-and-Hyde Font 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Wilkinson Sword has been established 
since 1772. The Company commenced 
as swordmakers, and still manufacture 
swords for ceremonial purposes. Pre- 
cision and craftsmanship are, therefore, 


part of the tradition of the Company. 
DESIGN 


Wilkinson Sword have concentrated their 
past experience and skill towards the 
production of garden tools of revolution- 
ary design, of which exceptional lightness, 
perfect balance and smoothness of opera- 


tion are outstanding qualities. 


NEW FEATURES 


Wilkinson Sword have pioneered many 
new features that have increased the 
range and effectiveness of their garden 
tools. They are proud to be the first firm 
to apply scientific principles to the design 
of garden tools, 
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Hollow Forged Blades make this 
new shear 5 Ib. lighter than any 
other of comparable size, while 
the same strength is maintained 
with keener cutting qualities, 


PRICE 40/= 
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A large hardened floating bearing 

ensures smoother working of the 

blades. As the bearing is not 

dependent on a spring it will 
: wear longer. 


The solid tang handles have been 
designed to provide comfort and 
ease of body movement, and also 
to ensure that the handles do not 
loosen or become detached. 


You'll find it a pleasure to use these fine Wilkinson Sword Garden Shears because they 
have been specially designed to reduce to a minimum the physical effort needed for 
perfect hedge and lawn trimming. 
Light, comfortable to use, they incorporate such unique features as a large floating bearing 
that ensures smooth, easy action; solid tang handles that make for ease of body movement 


and hollow forged, rust-resisting blades that combine great strength with lightness. 


See this WILKINSON SWORD contribution to BETTER GARDENING 
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\ VENERABLE GOLF TROPHY - 


AMONG the honours boards of the Royal 
Blackheath Golf Club, the Spring Medal 
board takes pride of place next to the 

ard of the Field-Marshals and Captains; and 

thtly so, for the first name that appears on it 

that of Thomas Longlands, and the year 1792. 

The Spring Medal is a gem of craftsmanship. 
is in the form of an elliptical locket in gold, 
th an elaborate design carried out in blue and 
een enamel. It bears the rather surprising 
scription “Knuckle Club 1789” and the Latin 
ding Quesitum Victrice Manu which may 
translated literally as “Sought with conquer- 
x hand,” or more freely, ‘Reward of skilled 
story.” 

The Knuckle Club inscription requires 
icidation, and for this purpose it will be neces- 
ry to travel to Blackheath, in south-east 
mdon, and put back the clock for a matter 
two hundred years to consult the records of 
e red-coated golfers on the Heath. Here we 
wn that the Club’s claim that it was founded 
the year 1608 is based on the tradition that in 
at year a “Society of Goffers’’ was formed at 
ackheath, and also that James I played golf 
the Heath with some of his courtiers when 
e Court was at Greenwich. Be that as it may, 
flourishing club was in existence in 1766, for 
e Club’s first Silver Putter bears the inscrip- 
m: “August 16, 1766, The gift of Mr. Henry 
ot to the Honourable Company of Goffers at 
ackheath.”’ 

Owing to a fire in the old club-house 
out 150 years ago many of the original 
cuments of the Club were lost, and the earliest 
isting list of members’ names is contained in 
old cash book for 1787. The list contains the 
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names of fifty-five Members who had paid their 
subscription (two guineas each). Practically all 
the names are Scottish, one exception being that 
of Charles Kensington, and it is amusing to note 
that he was the treasurer. 

The course as then laid on the Heath was a 
five-hole one, played round disused gravel pits 
and across sunken roads, and the rough con- 
sisted of whin bushes and broom. It has been 
suggested in unkind quarters that the Heath 
was the only rent-free piece of ground that our 
Scottish friends could find; nevertheless, it was 
good golfing country before hollows on the 
Heath were levelled out with brick rubble from 
the London blitz. 

The Club played on the Heath each Satur- 
day from the beginning of April until the begin- 
ning of November, and each Saturday the mem- 
bers sat down to dinner at four o’clock, generally 
in the Green Man. There was no winter play. 
The Saturday dinner was, up to the middle of 
last century, a more or less permanent feature 
of the Club and was liberally subscribed to by 
bets in the course of the play between members. 
The standard bet was for a gallon of claret, the 
loser of the bet paying into the dinner fund either 
a gallon of claret or one guinea. The early hour 
of the dinner was dictated by the need for mem- 
bers’ getting home to the City at a reasonable 
hour. London transport seems to have had its 
drawbacks even in those days, as the following 
extract from the chronicles will show: It was 
agreed unanimously not to accept Mr. Finlay- 
son’s offer to pay his season’s subscription, 
having been deprived of attending by the very 
great misfortune he met with of losing one of his 
feet, being thrown off the Stage Coach, through 


R. WILLIAM INNES, CAPTAIN OF THE ROYAL BLACKHEATH GOLF CLUB, 


LAYING ON THE HEATH IN 1778. 


id eight strokes a hole was quite a good score. 


In the 18th century the course had five holes, 


From a painting by Lemuel Abbott 
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By J. M. STEVENSON 
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THE SPRING MEDAL OF THE ROYAL 
BLACKHEATH GOLF CLUB, FIRST 
PLAYED FOR IN1792, AND NOW PLAYED 
FOR ON THE SECOND SATURDAY IN 
MAY. The Knuckle Club, whose name appears 
on the medal, consisted of golfers who played 
every Saturday in winter and met “to discuss 


a dish of soup and knuckles” together 


the carelessness and obstinacy of a Greenwich 
Stage Coach Driver. 

The Club, even in those early days, retained 
a professional, as is shown by the following entry 
in the accounts: “1789. Nov. 1. Paid to Donald- 
son (club maker) his annual allowance 
£10/10/0’’; and in the year before the green- 
keeper’s salary was disclosed by the entry: 
1788. Nov. 3. Paid to Wm. Holt for taking care 
of the Holes on the Heath up to the 1 Nov. ... 
£1/14/0. 

This very inadequate summary of the 
Club’s activities brings us up to the date of the 
formation of the Knuckle Club. The date is 
known (January 17, 1789) and also the main 
reasons for its formation. These was, naturally, 
a desire to continue to play golf during winter 
and to continue the weekly dinners: “‘to discuss 
a dish of soup and knuckles, particularly beef 
ones.’ There were other reasons but these, 
together with the initiation drill, were expunged 
from the records at a meeting of the members 
and must, for ever, remain a mystery. 

Apart from this the Knuckle Club records 
have been preserved almost intact and the 
following extracts from these records should be 
of very great interest to every golfer. 

“10th. March 1792. A motion was made by 
Mr. Longlands and seconded by Mr. Turner that: 
there be a Medal bought by this Club to be 
played for by Members of this Club the last day 
of the Knuckle Meeting every year, and the best 
player on that day to receive the Medal and 
continue it, until it is won from him by a better 
player. The Motion was carried. 

“17th. March 1792. Resolved: that an open 
committee do meet to settle the form of a Medal, 
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to be reported on the next Saturday, 24th. 
instant. 

“94th. March, 1792. Mr. Duff reported 
that a committee did meet according to the 
resolution of the last Saturday, and did settle 
the form of a Medal to be played for by the 
Members of this Club, according to the resolve 
of the 10th. inst. Mr. Charles Graham promised 
to see the same carried into execution. 

“31st. March, 1792. The Gold Medal was 
this day played for by the Members of the Club, 
and won by Mr. Thomas Longlands, being the 
best player of the day. He was presented with 
the Medal, &c. by the Grand Knuckle.”’ 

There is no record of Mr. Longlands’s score, 
but on that Saturday he made history by institu- 
ting what we now glibly refer to as medal play. 
It was also a very noteworthy feat on the part 
of Mr. Graham in getting delivery, in the 
short space of one week, of such a beautiful piece 
of craftsmanship. From now on the scores were 
recorded. 

“30th. March, 1793. The Gold Medal was 
this day played for and won by Mr. Turner. 
Resolved: that the number of the Players be 
recorded in future. Players this day: 


@x Durner +... Zs 
T. Longlands 130 
A. Innes 131 


For the Medal Competition three rounds 
were played over the five-hole course. Mr. 
Turner therefore finished in three over eights 
for his fifteen holes. We cannot judge this 
scoring by modern standards, for Mr. Turner 
would be playing with a “‘featherie’’—a leather 
ball, tightly stuffed with feathers. It was 
probably a brand new one purchased from 
the club-maker Donaldson, and as it was Mr. 
Turner's lucky day it may have been a “‘Gour- 
‘ley’ or a ‘‘Robertson”’ imported from Scotland, 
and it may have cost the player as much as 
four shillings. 

Some of these leather balls are still in 
the possession of the Club, carefully preserved 
in an air-tight glass case. A leather ball does not 
lend itself to long hitting, or, for that matter, to 
accurate putting, and the longest drive with a 
“featherie’’ ever recorded on the Heath is just 
under 170 yards. _ 

The rules of golf as formulated by the 
parent club were in use by the Knuckle Club, 
but the following extract from the chronicles 
shows that the rules were still in course of 
development. 

“28th. March, 1795. Medal Day. It being 
stated to the Club that Mr. Innes, one of the 
candidates for the Medal played for this day, 
lost his ball, the opinion of the Club was desired 
whether the loss of the ball put an end to the 
Candidates’ chance for the honour of the day. 
The Club determined that it did.” 

The years slipped by and each winner, in 
turn, became Grand Knuckle for the year until 


MR. PETER STEEL DRIVING AT 
FORE-CADDIE IN THE DISTANCE. 
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in 1817 Mr. Laing and Mr. Innes tied for the 
honour with 124 each and it is recorded: “The 
contest having been equal between the two 
latter Candidates, and Mr. Innes being in posses- 
sion it was decided by the Club that he do retain 
the Medal for another year.”’ 

' The Knuckle Club remained in being for 
thirty-six years until November 12, 1825, when 
Mr. Lindsay moved: “‘That in future this Club be 
called and known only as the Blackheath Winter 
Golf Club. The Motion was carried. All the 
insignia of the Knuckle Club were in course done 
away with. The members to Meet in future 
merely as Golfers.’”’ The Blackheath Winter 
Golf Club continued in being for a further 
eighteen years, but in 1843 it ceased to function 
as a winter club as Blackheath Golf Club 
extended its season to the full year. The 
Knuckle Medal was presented to the parent club 
and it was henceforth renamed the Spring 
Medal, and as such is still played for annually. 

Before leaving the Winter Club there was 
one important development on the Heath that 
is worth recording. The Club had for some time 
wanted to extend the course from five holes to 
seven, and by March, 1843, this had been done. 
The course as now laid out had the following 
holes: 


1 ... 170 yards 5 ... 500 yards 
Zorn (OOO Mee Gee 200 3, 
See COU Eien Tice ALO 5; 

A a DLO, 


The winner’s score of over eights may have 
been accounted for by the roughness of the 
greens and the insufficient clearing of the whin 
bushes from the fairways. The new lay-out 
remained unchanged as the course on the Heath 
until the last red-coated golfer departed from 
there to find a new home at Eltham. 

At this stage in the history of the Club 
a great revolution in the game took place. In 
St. Andrews a minister, the Rev. R. A. Paterson, 
received the present of a black marble idol from 
his missionary brother in Singapore. This idol 
was wrapped in strips of gutta-percha, and Mr. 
Paterson conceived the idea of moulding the 
gutta-percha into a golf ball. Little success was 
achieved at first, but eventually, with some 
assistance from another brother in Edinburgh, 
a reasonable ball was produced and in 1846 
several dozens of these balls were distributed to 
London and St. Andrews. They were inscribed 
““Paterson’s Composite Golf Ball.”’ 

The “‘featherie’’ was doomed and the scores 
on the Heath gradually improved as the balls 
became better and more reliable. The smooth- 
ness of the ball detracted from its flight, and it 
was soon discovered that a \outtie”™ that had 
been hacked about a bit was a better playing 
proposition than a new one. 

The best recorded score for the Spring 
Medal in the “‘guttie’”’ days was 108 returned by 
F. S. Ireland in 1897. This was approximately 


THE GRAVEL PIT AT BLACKHEATH, WITH 
Golf on the Heath ended with the first World War 


MR. HENRY CALLENDER, THE CLUB 
CAPTAIN-GENERAL, IN 1807. From 4 
painting by Lemuel Abbott 


three strokes a hole better than the earlier scor 
with the featheries. Mr. Ireland may be co 
sidered as the record holder for the green, for h} 
had earlier, on June 18, 1895, returned a scori) 
of 101 while playing for the Summer Medal. | 

The use of the guttie brought fresh prob) 
lems into the game, as can be seen by the follow}: 
ing rule which the Club introduced in 1860, “Ti i 
playing for a Medal, if a ball be split into two o) | 
more pieces, flattened, or rendered unfit for being) 
played with, a fresh ball may be substituted} 
and no penalty inflicted; but in playing a Match| 
where a ball is so damaged a fresh one may bi 
substituted, the player losing a stroke.” | ; 

In 1899 the Club adopted the Rules of Gol 
as promulgated by the Royal and Ancient | 
Club of St. Andrews in 1888, and the end of thi) 
century saw another revolution in the | gam] 
following the introduction of the rubber-core(} 
ball. While most courses had to be drasticall | 
lengthened and altered on that account thi 
Heath had sufficient length to accommodate this) 
development, but the scores improved. 

The Heath was one of the few courses on| 
which the impact of the rubber-cored ball coulc} 
be judged against the performance of the guttie} 
and the overall improvement in scoring seemed) 
to be not more than one stroke per hole. The 
established Heath record in the rubber-cored} 
days, up to the “‘close of play,” was 30 for the} 
seven holes. This record was held jointly by| 
A. S. Johnston, W. G. Munsie and A. Hawkins}| 
while the professional record (also 30) was held} 
by J. H. Taylor. This record, which is equiva-| 
lent to a score of 77 for 18 holes, proves what 4 

“tiger”? course the Heath was and also demon- 
strates what a wonderful golfer F. S. Ireland w 
with his guttie in 1895, when he established his 
record of 101. His first round of seven holes’ 
was 3346735... 31. 

The start of the first World War put an end 
to golf on the Heath and in 1923 the Club moved: 
to Eltham and are now occupying, for a club- 
house, the famous Eltham Lodge, an ancient 
monument as historic as the Club which it 
houses. The building has recently been restored 
and reconstructed. 

The Spring Medal is naturally the premier’ 
trophy of the Club. It is now played for each 
year on the second Saturday in May, which is 
also the day of the Captain’s Prize. The day 
always ends with a red-coated Wee Dinner m 
the club-house, an unrestrained and joyous 
affair, worthy of the best traditions of the 
Knuckle Club. 
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Power assisted steering 


is now offered on the Bentley ‘S’ Series 


as an optional extra 
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CARS DESCRIBED 


THE DAIMLER CENTURY SALOON 


F any manufacturer is entitled to ignore 
I popular and passing fashion and base its 
design and sales policy on more solid ground, 
the Daimler company is. It was the founder of 
the British motor industry; and though no part 
of the technical specification of the Daimler 
Century is a relic from a pre-war design, there 
is much about the car which reminds one of those 
high-standard days. 

For many years the Daimler company 
has remained faithful to the transmission 
system associated with its name—that is, a 
fluid flywheel with a pre-selective gearbox 
incorporated. On this latest example, however, 
the fully automatic Borg-Warner transmission 
system is used. This system consists of a 
torque converter working with an automatically- 
operated epicyclic gearbox. The system is such 
that the converter takes care of all starts from 
rest—there is no clutch pedal—and multiplies 
the ratio of the lower gears to give smooth 
acceleration from a standstill until top gear is 
engaged, when a special clutch takes over to 
by-pass the converter. Once the small control 


lever is placed in the position marked “‘Drive” 
all gear changes are done quite automatically 
in obedience to variations in speed and load. 
This means that if a leisurely start is made 
with the throttle only slightly opened the inter- 
mediate gear will be engaged at about 10 m.p.h. 
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By J. EASON GIBSON 


on a car of the Century’s dimensions is the 
small turning circle of 33 feet. 

As one would expect, the standard of 
internal finish and furnishing on the Daimler is 
very high. The door cappings and the fascia 
are of highly polished walnut, and all the 
upholstery is leather. All doors are fitted with 
well-positioned armrests, and the doors them- 
selves open widely enough to make entry and 
exit easy. The separate front seats, which are 
adjustable over a wide range, have good high 
squabs, with sufficient curve to prevent the 
driver or passenger from sliding about on 
corners. As the steering column is telescopically 
adjustable, it is possible for drivers of very 
different sizes to find the perfect seating 
position. With the front seats adjusted to suit 
a tall driver, leg room in the rear compartment 
becomes rather limited. Swivelling ventilators 
are fitted in both the front doors and the rear 
quarters, those to the rear effectively extracting 
used air from the car. All-round vision is good, 
but forward vision is reduced slightly by the 
high bonnet line. The small controls on the 
fascia include a hand throttle, a windscreen 
washer button, and a reserve petrol control. 
This last is deliberately cbtrusive when in the 
reserve position. 


THE DAIMLER CENTURY SALOON 


and top gear at around 20 m.p.h. If, however, 
the throttle is fully opened, these upward 
changes will occur at approximately 25 and 
48 m.p.h. respectively. The accelerator is also 
provided with a “kick-down,’”’ which allows 
the normal full-throttle position to be passed; 
this can be used to retain a lower gear in use 
or to obtain a lower gear for maximum 
acceleration or hill climbing. Surprisingly, the 
manufacturers have not fitted a larger-than- 
normal brake pedal, which would have made it 
possible to use the left foot for braking. 

The six-cylinder overhead valve engine 
has a capacity of 2,433 c.c. and gives a total 
power of 100 brake horse power at the com- 
paratively low engine speed of 4,400 r.p.m. 
A Tecalemit full-flow oil filter is included in 
the lubrication system. Changes in engine 
temperature set in operation an automatic 
chassis lubrication system, which attends to all 
front suspension bearings and steering linkages; 
the rear suspension bearings incorporate self- 
lubricating bearings. Such a system eliminates 
the need to have the car greased at regular 
intervals. 

The front suspension is independent 
by means of laminated torsion bars which, like 
the leaf springs at the rear, are assisted and 
controlled by Girling telescopic dampers. The 
same firm is responsible for the hydro- 
mechanical braking system, which uses two 
leading shoes on the front brakes. A portable 
mechanical jack engages with four points on 
the chassis and makes jacking an_ easier 
operation. The chassis frame is particularly 
rigid, being of U-section side members reinforced 
by cruciform bracing. A specially good point 


Immediately on taking over the Century 
one realises that the Daimler reputation for 
silence and smoothness has not been lost. The 
Borg-Warner automatic transmission impresses 
one as being very much in character on the 
Daimler and seems to be a logical advance on 
the fluid flywheel transmission associated with 
the make. The one disadvantage with this 
type of transmission is that on long winding 
hills where one’s road speed may vary between 
20 and 30 m.p.h. because of road conditions, 
the transmission will automatically cause an 
upward change into top gear if the foot is 
eased for an approaching corner. This, however, 
is soon forgotten because of the quiet and 
restful operation of the system under all 
normal conditions. All normal motoring is 
done with the small control lever in Drive or 
Reverse, but a Low position is provided to give 
engine braking on very steep hills, or when 
automatism is not required, under such con- 
ditions as thick snow or mud. Use of the kick- 
down gives instantaneous maximum accelera- 
tion; I found it very useful when overtaking. 

Judged by the standards of likely pur- 
chasers, the Century has unusually good comfort 
and stability. On corners there is very little 
roll, and on corners and straight roads the car 
can be driven very fast without much pre- 
occupation. A good point is that there is 
almost no road noise, even over widely varying 
surfaces. At high speeds the front swivelling 
ventilators have to be adjusted with some care, 
as at many points between closed and full open 
they make considerable wind noise. The excel- 
lent steering lock proved most helpful for 
manceuvring in confined spaces. The Daimler 


Century is essentially a medium-sized famil) 
saloon, but its maximum speed places it in 
slightly different class. It is capable under almbs 
any condition of 90 m.p.h., and among the car] 
greatest attractions are its effortless running 4 
high cruising speeds and the ease with whic} 
a selected speed can be regained after 
momentary check. Thanks to the smoothnes 
and comfort of the car, continual high speed 
are not noticed by the passengers, and as | 
result long distances are untiring. As no speci 
effort has “been made to reduce wind resistaneg| 
one might expect the fuel consumption to 6 
on the high side, but I found that the averag 
throughout my test, much of which was 4d 
high speeds, was 24 m.p.g. This is a ver 
good figure, and with the 15-gallon fuel tan 
gives the car a range of about 360 miles. 

At first glance the luggage boot looks o 
the small side, but thanks to the pronounce: 
curvature of the lid the boot has a surprisini 
capacity. It has a completely flat floor, w 
the spare wheel and tyre carried in a separat 
compartment beneath it, but it is not provide! 
with any illumination, The main lighti 
switch, which is conveniently placed for 
driver's right hand, also operates the fog lamp, 
when it is passed beyond the headlight positior’ 
but there is also a separate switch whic) 
enables either one fog lamp or both to b 
used. In both the main beam and dippe} 
positions the headlamps give a very good ligh 
The sensible round black-faced instruments ar 
well illuminated, and a rheostat allows thi 
degree of lighting to be controlled. On man; 
modern cars the tool kit consists too often © 
useless implements in a tawdry canvas bag 
but on the Daimler a comprehensive kit © 
high-grade tools is provided. The cubby hole 
provided at either end of the fascia are on thi 
small side, but this criticism is countered e 
some extent by the provision of door pockets. 

During my test I had to do an unexpecte' 
and very hurried journey back to London on’ 
Sunday evening, with week-end motorist 
everywhere, and I found that not only was thi 
car capable of being driven very hard withou 
apparent mechanical effort, but that I finishe) 
completely fresh and without the slightes 
feeling of strain. This particular journe; 
seemed to me to be typical of the Daimler’ 
qualities. The Century is smooth, quiet ani 
comfortable at normal everyday speeds, and i 
many ways reminiscent of the larger Daimle 
town models, yet it is also capable of an almos 
sports-car performance, which it gives untiring” 
and smoothly and without demanding an’ 
extra effort from either driver or passenger: 
Every indication is given that the car’s qualitie 
will remain undiminished for a great mileagé 


THE DAIMLER CENTURY © 
SALOON | 


Makers: The Daimler Co., Coventry 
SPECIFICATION 
Price £1,680 | Suspension Independen 
(including P.T. £460 18s.) (front) 
Cubic capacity 2,433 c.c. | Wheelbase 8 ft. 8} ins 
Bore and stroke Track (front) 4 ft. 4 ims 
76.2 x 88.9 mm. | Track (rear) 4 ft. 4 ins 
Cylinders Six | Overall length 14 ft. 95 ins 
Valves Overhead | Overall width _5 ft. 6 im! 
B.H.P. 100 at 4,400 r.p.m. | Overall height 5 ft. 44 ins 
Carb. Two S.U. | Ground clearance 6 ins 
Ignition Lucas coil | Turning circle 33 ft 
Oil filter Tecalemit full-flow | Weight 29 ewt 
Ist gear 18.88/9.44 to 1] Fuel cap. 15 galls 
2nd gear = 11.74/5.869 to 1 (14 reserve 
3rd gear 4.09 to 1 | Oil cap. 10 pint 
Final drive Hypoid bevel} Water cap. 18 pint 
Brakes Tyres Dunlop 6.70 x }) 
Girling hydro-mechanical 

PERFORMANCE : 
Acceleration Kick- | Max. speed 91.4 m.p.li 

Top down | Petrol consumption 
30-50 11.0 secs. 6.6 secs.]| 24 m.p.g. at averagi 
40-60 12.3 secs. 8.6 secs.| speed of 50 m.p.h. : 
0-60 (all gears) 18.0 secs. : 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 33 feet (92 per cent. efficiency 
Theoretical cruising speed 62.5 m.p.h. 


i 


i 
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WHEN LADIES MEET - 


but all agree that for colour, excitement 

and general value for money there is 
thing to touch the women’s international 
als.. 

Let us dismiss any thought of personal 
imosities; eight stars, infused with the will to 
n, can look like a lot of jolly romping school- 
Is as they fight out a needle match. Never- 
less, let’s face it, some of them are subjected 

a certain atmospheric pressure. There are 
O main categories: the “‘crouchers,’’ ever 
Sy, making up their own rules as they go 
mg, an enigma to friend and foe alike; and 
> “calm and collected,” relying on accepted 
inciples and the ultimate triumph of virtue, 
using to be drawn by a 1524 


Put al has a limited appeal for spectators, 


“croucher’s 
ovocative analysis at the end of a hand. 

Although unable to watch the last trials, I 
ull always maintain that the hand records 
ow one to follow the thought processes of the 
vyers. Take the match between the Y and Z 
ums, starting with a totally imaginary con- 
rsation. “‘Oh dear, I never know what A is 
to; I always do the wrong thing against her.” 
Jon’t worry. In the second half she'll be 
wing against me. Last time she was simply 
valysed!”’ 

Half-time comes, and team Z have a useful 
id. Opponents are changed. At table 1 North 

shall we say, the world-famous Madam 
tivolans, and West a determined character 
10 is out to play her at her own game. Here 
the first board after the resumption with the 
iding at this table :— 


AS 
VK I6 
CIOPLO 97 6S 
& 87 
@j752 &2O63 
9a10953 | N 8742 
one WEL OAS 
&KO94 S & AJ 103 
@ Kk 1094 
YQ 
OKJ432 
&652 
Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 
uth West North East 
» bid No bid 1 Diamond No bid 
Diamonds 3 Hearts No bid 4 Hearts 
» bid No bid Double No bid 
> bid No bid 


West’s troubles start early. It is, perhaps, 
ser to open One Heart than to pass and weigh 
later with Three Hearts. A double of Three 
amonds, unmistakably for a take-out on such 
iding, is a far safer move which seems to have 
en overlooked. Anyway, West felt her side 
is being “bounced,’’ and a plucky effort 
sulted in a loss of 200. The same final contract 
es unpenalised at the other table, so Madam 
S sporting double gains two match points for 
trteam. “ Playing on her luck, as usual,’’ West 
uses, ‘‘but it won’t last.’’ And West came 
to her own on the very next board :— 


West East 
@9754 &KO2 
98.3 YKO6 
O17 6AQ542 
&AI64 & KY 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

_ After two passes East bid One Diamond. 
hat should West say? Caution dictates a pass, 
lence a Spade, and pluck a No-Trump. The 
st was West’s choice, East raised to Three 
>-Trumps, the cards lay kindly, and nine 
icks were made for a score of 600. ‘‘They 
on't get there at the other table” was possibly 
est’s unspoken thought. They didn’t. East 
da Diamond and West a Spade; East experi- 
ented with a forcing rebid of Three Clubs, 
lich struck West as a nice safe spot. Three 
ubs went two down, and team Y gained 
ven match points on the deal. 

On the next board the contract at both 
bles was Five Hearts, not vulnerable, two 
wn; the only difference was that Madam A 
ined three match points with another 


characteristic double. Then, after three dead 
boards, West saw a chance of avenging such 
minor indignities. 


&QJ95 

OAT965 

OAKS 

& 10 
764 = @AKS8 
YKQ2 Y 103 
O943 WE! 631087 
&OJ72 Ss &AKG4 

@ 1032 

874 

OQ 62 

&9853 


Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

At the other table North opened One 
Heart, East doubled, South passed, and West 
was left in a call of One No-Trump, which was 
made with an overtrick. The bidding started the 
same way at Madam A’s table, but here, over 
One No-Trump on her right, she tempted 
providence once more with a bid of Two Hearts, 
passed round to West; that player’s judgement 
must have been a bit blurred, and her dis- 
ciplinary double was not a howling success. 
Madam A’s fabulous “luck” held good; her 
dummy was no power-house, but the Ten of 
Spades and Queen of Diamonds were pearls 
beyond price, so her team scored 670 at this 
table and 120 at the other for a gain of seven 
match points. 

I can assure you that other excellent 
players, for all their determination, have suffered 
in like fashion. It becomes literally impossible 
to do the right thing once you depart from 
your normal methods and vary your tactics on 
each successive hand in the stress of a match. 

I can well imagine that the repercussions of 
the double that misfired were felt on the very 
next board :— 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


Kos 2 
Dealer, North. East-West vulnerable. 
First, the bidding at table 2: 


West North East South 

1 Spade Double No bid 
2 Hearts No bid 3 Hearts No bid 
4 Hearts No bid No bid No bid 


This was enterprising bidding, and West 
played brilliantly to make her contract against 
the four trumps in the South hand. The lead 
was the King of Diamonds, and you will see that 
perfect timing was vital. The auction at the 
“atmospherics”’ table took a different course, 
for Madam A is never backward on a hand like 
North’s; after an identical start she ventured 
Three Diamonds over West’s bid of Two Hearts, 
and the opponents, understandably subdued, 
had nothing further to say. 

North just made Three Diamonds, so team 
Z again scored at both tables (620 and 110) fora 
gain of six match points. Did West bite her lip 
and say to herself, ““This has got to stop”? On 
the next board she over-sacrificed; then she 
missed a cold game; and so it went on. 

The events on the last board of all sug- 
gested that the position might be reversed in 
some future encounter. Madam Altivolans shot 
a majestic vulnerable slam when ten tricks were 
the limit; by this time, however, she could 
afford such luxuries. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 9 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1422, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 10. 


Wednesday, May 15, 1957. 


Nore.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


em. er 
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SOLUTION TO No. 1421. 


1422 .«. 


eS ed 


Janne sense. 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


ACROSS 
Spectacular ripe wares of the cat’s-meat-man? 


6. Dull aspect of a poet on the rebound (4) 

. It provided Sir Walter Elliot’s sole reading 
(10) 

Back before the mountain (4) 

12. The egg contains nothing, nothing at all (5) 

13. A draught’s enough to make them—indis- 

pensable? (9) 

14, Parts given back to the barber (5) 

“<7 et’s fight till six, and then have ——’, said 
Tweedledum”’—Lewis Carroll (6) 

20. To “‘knit up the ravell’d sleave”’ possibly? It 
may be expensive to do it (6) 

You can take heart from an early appearance 


25. Litigant who displays where the knights meet 
and quarrel (9) 

26. No delay, naturally, in this street (5) 

Dix all our month-long love in this?” 

—Bridges (4) 

28. “Bid me extra?” the auctioneer might enquire 
of a double-dealer (10) 

Found by Longfellow in the heart of a friend 
4 

30. Evidently they’re not going for a spin (4, 6) 


DOWN 
. Ferret’s offspring offers little choice (6) 
. Where to find undergraduates in armour? (6) 
. Ilend a furrowed look (5) 
Make progress, though it is only frothy (3, 5) 
. Yet they hardly seem the garment in which 
to do the splits! (6) 
. Modest appearance in dressing again (8) 
. Unlike a heart, it should be worn on the 
sleeve (8) 
11. The slayer of Holofernes (6) 
15. So the bearer goes into practice for carrying 
them (6) 
17. Sad, Peter? You need a change (8) 
18. There’s more than one side to a switchman 
SOR 
19. Nes? eh we have ‘‘Oranges and Lemons?” 
(4, 4) 
22. Obscured (6) 
23. The Captain was evidently fond of his tea! 
6 
24, «G reader! had you in your mind 
“Such as silent thought can bring’”’ 
—Wordsworth (6) 
26 You'll find the meat wrapped up on the shelf 


Oe ON 


icon] 


which appeared in the issue of May 2, will be announced next week. (5) 


ACROSS—1, Brought forward; 8, Raisin; 9, Refills; 12, 
Heel; 13, Grey matter; 15, Mason; 16, Grantham; 17, Mad; 
18, Entailed; 20, No man; 23, Manchester; 24, Slut; 26, Sterner; 
DOWN—2, Roarers; 3, Uist; 
4, Hungry; 5, Farm-vard; 6, Refraining; 7, Discriminate; 
10, Latch; 11, Chamber music; 14, Antiphoner; 16, Gad; 
17, Measured; 19, Tinge; 21, Melrose; 22, Pebble; 25, Elba, 


27, Belton; 28, Cartridge paper. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1420 is 
Mrs. D. Campion, 
Slapton Lodge, 
Towcester, 
Northamptonshire. 
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I decided to get a JANITOR boiler. 

It has all the advantages: it can 

heat both one’s home and the domestic water ; 
minimum attention and cleaning; by 

means of a thermostat, constant hot water 


can be set to any temperature . . . there 


are models for burning anthracite, coke, 
or oil; they are all thrifty users of fuel; 


and any model can be had in 
any colour . 


.. Yes, it’s my firm choice. 


JAaANnICOr 


For full details please write for leaflet (enclosing particulars of house or flat: § 


- number in family, bathrooms, radiators, etc.), to | 
em, Janitor Boilers Ltd., 55 Vale Road, Camberley, Surrey. | 


} 


a little dearer 


XTRA DRY Beefeater Gin costs a 2 
E shilling a bottle more than ordi- - 
nary gins, but what a great difference ———pRODUCE=O=ENGEA 
that little extra buys! For this bril- 
liant gin is triple distilled from 
grain. That means extra dryness 


Most Powerful 


: | 
ATTTTTTTTTTINIT! 
ete itt ecessnouannes 


NNtttt 


Zz 
allied to soft, velvety mellowness. ea 
= i 
ral = EE 
. . . . = = A 
Bulwark against Yes, this is the Superior Gin, so Se Z 
different from commonplace gins; H H Z 
it’s like comparing a Premier Cru : :>BEREPICE Z 
with vin ordinaire. =a ig 
Burglary ! : — SS 
B : Try some. You’ll agree that the dif- 3 =———“eeunuary i jj 
ference in price is absurdly small for — Hi Ui 
P 5 F = =James=surRouG 3 yy 
the added enjoyment it brings. Ask ores H YY, 
M ——SSSz ry Y 
: your wine merchant. 35/6d. a bottle. 7 Sanpnm==| Zi Y 
* ‘STOP HIM’ is the title of an inform- : S>> — ZY 
ative leaflet illustrating a range of home S=>= A, 
ger ra ty doviecs by #iobbs Hart-—suppters to Lww_sS>=]S== =7Y 
e Bank of England, Tower of London, — —By, 
Government Departments and leading In- : | ) xX | R A D R , SSS Y 
surance Companies. Send for a = 
copy now and take it with you on 
a tour of your property to enable 


you to see where vulnerable points : 
need strengthening. Hobbs Hart 


ares seperti, Hobby Ha BEEFEATER GIN 
London, E.10. : 


JAMES BURROUGH LIMITED 


Distillers of fine gin 


LONDON, S.E.11 since 1820. 


i 
P | 
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PUTTING MONEY 
INTO FARMS 


| OST owners of agricultural 
Vi land are aware that it is to 

their advantage to spend 
oney on their properties. But it 
ould be a mistake to assume that 
looney can be strewn about hap- 
izardly and still yield handsome 
widends. In fact, careful planning is 
scessary if full advantage is to be 
stained from the various grants that 
te Government allows for the erection 
id improvement of farm buildings, 
id Major E. S. Dobb made this fact 
bundantly clear in a paper that he 
lad the other day to the Royal Insti- 
ition of Chartered Surveyors. 


NEW GRANTS FOR 
IMPROVEMENTS 


AJOR DOBB’S _ observations 

were made against the back- 
round of the current Agriculture Bill, 
hich aims to make grants in respect of 
ng-term improvements on agricul- 
iral land over a period of ten years 
vhich can be extended to 12 years) up 
) a total of £50 million (which can 
2 increased to £55 million), based on 
rate of one-third of the reasonable 
st. The improvements that qualify 
ir grants are the erection, alteration, 
dlargement or reconditioning of per- 
ament farm buildings (other than 
welling-houses), and improvements 
) yards, loading banks and stocks; 
ie making and improvement of roads, 
irds and bridges; the provision or lay- 
ig on of electric light or power; the 
rovision of pens and other fixed 
juipment for use in connection with 
te sheltering, gathering, marking, 
'pping or feeding of sheep and cattle; 
ke marking, restoration and improve- 
lent of permanent fences (including 
edges), walls and gates; the provision 
f cattle grids; the reclamation of 
aste land; the provision of shelter 
slts; the removal of hedges and banks, 
ling in of ditches, removal of 
oulders, tree roots and other obstruc- 
ons to cultivation, and claying and 
iarling. 


APPLICATION OF CAPITAL 


ee the proposed grants, 
Major Dobb stressed that the 
asic factor to bear in mind was that 
nprovements could pay for them- 
‘Ives only through the increased sav- 
igs and profits which they made pos- 
ble. It was essential, he said, for an 
wner to examine capital investment 
yainst the background of farming 
perations as a whole, and to consider 
1e capabilities of the farmer and the 
sources that he was able to provide, 
5 well as the potential capabilities of 
1e land. Consequently, the first aim 
10uld be to find out which was the 
‘ain limiting factor to more efficient 
roduction on the holding and to apply 
1€ capital at that point. Where it was 
pparent that improvements to the 
md or the fixed equipment were 
ecessary, the landowner and the 
immer would have to decide which of 
1ese was likely to prove the more 
rofitable, and tackle that first, and 
1 this connection Major Dobb pointed 
ut that there was nothing in the 
resent Bill that prevented improve- 
vents from being carried out in an 
rder of priority over the period of 
mn years covered by the grants. 


CAREFUL CONSIDERATION 
NEEDED 


“XAPITAL improvements to land, 
4 said Major Dobb, could be 
roadly divided into two groups: those 
vat resulted in a direct increase in 
utput, and those that provided better 
‘orking facilities and, as a result, the 
pportunity to increase efficiency by 
ecreasing the time spent on various 
»bs. Of these two groups, the first, 
hich included land reclamation, 


drainage, claying and marling, was 
likely to be the most remunerative in 
the short term; and the second, which 
included much of the expenditure on 
the improvement and replacement of 
buildings, improvements to farm 
roads, the lay-out of fields and the 
provision of electricity and piped 
water, was the more important from 
the standpoint of the new scheme. But 
“all these possibilities would need very 
careful consideration before deciding 
on the extent of the initial improve- 
ment, for not only would they have to 
yield a profit on the money put into 
them, but, in addition, the return from 
them would have to cover a proportion 
of the interest and replacement cost of 
the capital sunk in the initial improve- 
ment.’’ Major Dobb gave examples of 
circumstances in which it might pay 
landowners or farmers to apply for one 
or more of the grants, and since some 
of these examples are likely to be of 
considerable interest to readers, I shall 
refer to them again next week. 


£25,000 FOR HAMPSHIRE 
FARMS 


SUCCESSFUL auction held the 

other day at Winchester resulted 
in the sale of Bramdean and Parsonage 
Farms, which together cover 209 acres 
at Bramdean, Hampshire, and which 
include a period farm-house, two 
cottages, two sets of farm buildings 
and a grain-drying and cleaning plant. 
The owner of the property is Lord 
Chesham, who acquired it for £25,000, 
perhaps in order to replace Stonerwood 
Park, near Petersfield, which he sold 
privately with 180 acres a few weeks 
ago. Messrs. James Harris and Son 
were in charge of the auction. 

On the same day that they sold 
Bramdean and Parsonage Farms, 
Messrs. James Harris and Son sub- 
mitted 87 acres of grazing land near 
St. Cross Church, Winchester, on be- 
half of the Church Commissioners. 
Two cottages and fishing rights in the 
River Itchen were included in the 
same property, which was sold to 
Winchester College for £8,000. 


EARL SONDES’S KENTISH 
ESTATE 


KKOM Messrs. Strutt and Parker, 
Lofts and Warner comes news of 
parts of Earl Sondes’s Lees Court estate 
in Kent. Some of the land offered was 
disposed of privately, and the remain- 
der came up for auction at Ashford 
the other day. A farm of 110 acres 
offered with possession and a cottage 
fetched £6,500, and another farm of 
about 150 acres, let at £184 a year, 
realised £4,000. The total realised by 
the sales was just over £24,000. 

A property for sale that is likely 
to attract considerable interest is 
Wilcot Manor, Pewsey, Wiltshire, 
which Messrs. Ralph Pay and Taylor 
are offering on the instructions of the 
Earl of Westmorland. Wilcot, a Caro- 
line manor house of medium size, 
stands in just over 70 acres looking out 
over the Marlborough and Salisbury 
Downs. The house is mentioned in 
Domesday Book, where the value of 
the holding is given as £16. The price 
now asked is £23,000. 

Another interesting house on the 
market is Haslington Hall, near Crewe, 
Cheshire, a half-timbered manor house 
that dates from the second half of the 
16th century. It was built by Admiral 
Sir Francis Vernon, who served under 
Drake at the defeat of the Armada, a 
fact that is probably responsible for 
the local legend that the timbers of 
the house were salvaged from_ the 
wreckage of Spanish galleons. Four- 
teen acres go with the house, which is 
for sale through Messrs. Jackson- 
Stops and Staff’s Chester office. 

PROCURATOR. 
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The six-five put me 
on the right lines! 


Always switching from one tobacco to another... 
until a friend of mine on the six-five offered me a fill of 
Four Square. That was the end of a long, long trail. 
Still, I don’t count the years of experiment wasted... 
makes me appreciate Four Square all the more. Pure 
leaf... naturally matured . . . no artificial flavouring. 


That’s the recipe and it suits me fine. 


6 VINTAGE BLENDS—all medium strength 


RED &5 Original Matured Virginia 4/103 oz. 
BLUE && Original Mixture __..... 4/104 oz. 
YELLOW ss Cut Cake .......... 4/63 oz. 
GREEN ss Mixture o.oo 


Also PURPLE 88 Curlies 4/64 oz. 
BROWN 8 Ripe Brown 4/64 oz. 


Vacuum packed 
tobacco in 
| and 2 oz. tins 


WS EE GE, 
WKS 


\\w FOR SPEED AND COMFORT 
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RK 
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“Wy, 
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NYS DIRECT services from LONDON AIRPORT {WS 
Wy NS 
NN Return Fares New Routes from WS 
WS NIG 
NS MANCHESTER NS\ 
\¢ DINARD from £13, 3.0 ws 
NS LA BAULE f DIRECT SERVICE to WS 
LWW SW 
XN rom £15.15.0 | HAMBURG IW 
WSS RSS 
YN INNSBRUCK from £33.12.0 COPENHAGEN NS: 
NS : SW 
Nw tive June 3rd WS 
LUXEMBOURG from £15. 5.0 | Effective J 
Vv HAMBURG ss 
LX SARAGOSSA from £37.13.0 Return Fare £32.10.0 NV 
WS XS So 
SS SWISS EAGLE COPENHAGEN NS 
LC 7 ¥ NG 
NS —new air-coach economy route to Basle Return Fare £41.12.0 KIN 
YY Also SWISS EAGLE —new air- < 
NYS BOOK THROUGH YOUR coach economy route to Basle W's 
RIN TRAVEL AGENT OR..+- (Commencing May 31st) SS 
NS j Ws 
WW < SSS 
iy EAGLE y 
s SAS 
NG 2 AIRWAYS OF BRITAIN NSS 
FSS SS; 
SKS - 5 NRKS 
NG Marble Arch House Air Terminal, 40 Edgware Road, London, W2, SW 
A AMB7799 and 76 Deansgate, Manchester. Deansgate 7891 \'s 
N N ? 
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IA SSS Sol ie eels Med gh eeNes led easy 

WRXSAVEGQRG S W S SVS WS SF CGF GF SCG SAS s NS 
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Weatherproot... 


Here is a fireplace of rare distinction. 


It is dignified and suited in every way 
for a period setting. 


with SYLGLAS Cy 


to look after, economical in fuel and a 


GLAZING & SEALING TAPE real cure for smoke trouble. 


Keep out draughts and damp with SYLGLAS. Quick and 
easy to apply, SYLGLAS forms a permanent, weatherproof A. BELL & COMPANY LIMITED 
seal on greenhouses and windows. Many other uses include . 
repairing broken drainpipes, waterproofing roofs, speeding up (Dept.ZU5), Gold Street 
glazing work. Northampton 


Stocked by |ronmongers, Hardware Merchants, etc. and all big stores. If any difficulty 
experienced in obtaining Sylglas write to manufacturers for name of nearest stockist. 


THE SYLGLAS COMPANY : 1 WELLCLOSE SQUARE : LONDON, E.1 
Telephone: Royal 4833/4 Telegrams: Snowwhite, Edo, London 


24” HAYTER SCYTHE 
powered by a reli- 
able 4-stroke engine. 
CASH PRICE £52 del’d 
U.K., or initial pay- 
ment of £6.3.8 and 
8 monthly payments 
of £6.3.8. 


Champ agree 
Charles Heidsieck 


VINTAGE 19 49 


No matter how long or tough the 
grass, weeds or scrub, the HAYTER 
will slice through the lot with the 
greatest ease, and cannot become 
choked. It produces and main- 
tains a neat, trim finish with- 
out effort. 
Demonstrations arranged, 
or write for leaflets. 


NO HARD LABOUR! 


OR TIRESOME UPKEEP WITH THE 


SENLAC 
HARD TENNIS COURT Wigpabiteserae SE 


been building laying batteries for over 
DETAILS FROM THE MAKERS years and our experience has shown th 


to get the most successful results no mo 
34 U i i E R F ro) 34 D than two birds should be housed in 9 
compartment, as this allows accurate @ 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED quick culling of unproductive birds. 


We supply a complete range of batteries | 


26” HAYTER 

SCYTHE 
self-propelled by 
a Villiers 250c.c. 
4-stroke engine. 
CASH PRICE £108 
del’d U.K. or 
£12.17.0 down 
and 8 monthly 
payments of 
£12.17.0. 


BAT TLE——————————_ SUSSEX with distinctive features and shall | 
TELEPHONE: 468-9 pleased to send you the fullest details. 
BRANCH OFFICE & SHOWGROUNDS We ‘algo! mane ee 
SUNNINGDALE _ BERKS marketing equipment. 
HAYTERS (SALES) LIMITED HARD TENNIS COURT & SWIMMING POOL SPECIALISTS COPE & COPE LT 
8 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop’s Stortford, Herts. 


Vastern Road, Reading (Tel. 54491-2). 


a 


ay 
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REACHING THE 
TOWNSMAN 


Lord Feversham as president 

and Mr. Alexander Hay as 
etary, the Association of Agricul- 

(53  Victoria-street, London, 
.1) reports a useful year’s work in 
3. There is real need for a direct 
roach to the many townspeople 
neither understand nor appreciate 
part which agriculture plays in 
r own well-being. The Association 
recently enlarged its educational 
‘ramme to reach the adult urban 
ulation through a Press and 
rmation service. This seems to be 
reciated by provincial newspapers. 
he school sphere the farm adoption 
me goes ahead. With individual 
lies of eight different farms, the 
ciation has built up a composite 
ure of farming life and practice in 
British Isles. Each study is essen- 
y a textbook for the teacher 
er than a class as a whole, and it 
ns to be appreciated most by 
hers in secondary and primary 
ols, who find they can use live 
erial of this kind to good effect. 
There are also two New Zealand 
four Canadian farm studies and 
Nuffield Foundation has promised 
ant to the Association to prepare 
lies on farms in Australia and 
thern Rhodesia. All this should be 
lent teaching material, bringing 
rising generation to realise some- 
g of the life and ways of the farm- 
community in this urban island 
in the Commonwealth overseas. 
Association could do more with 
e funds, and as a subscriber myself 
ould like to see more people sup- 
ing its work. 


led Cattle 


i. R. H. WATHERSTON, presi- 
dent of the Shorthorn Society of 
at Britain and Ireland, speaks up 
the horned breeds. He feels that 
polling of all breeds of cattle, 
cially beef-stock, is being pushed 
all kinds of people, including the 
istry of Agriculture, to the point 
n farmers may come to believe 
- a beef animal must be polled. 
orn by all means, Mr. Watherston 
es, but do not let us lose import- 
characteristics possessed by thie 
ned breeds by introducing the 
ed gene into them. He adds: 
led breeds are more nervous and 
table than horned, especially under 
xe conditions, where that charac- 
stic matters a great deal.’’ I won- 
whether he is really right about 

I have known of some nervous 
excitable Galloways, and they 
e been polled. These were some 
ers that had been chased and 
ntened by soldiers from a near-by 
ip who had got hold of a shotgun. 
bably horned heifers would have 
ted in the same way. 


a DER the energetic direction of 


eap Cartridges 


Y Angus farmer sent me a note 
issued by the Department of 
iculture for Scotland setting out 
qualification which a farmer must 
sess to be entitled to half-price car- 
ges supplied for shooting wood 
ons, rooks, carrion and hooded 
vs, black-backed gulls, jackdaws or 
‘pies in areas where these birds are 
sing damage to agriculture. The 
on who shoots alone must obtain 

approval of the agricultural 
sutive committee before he carries 
any shoots for which he intends to 
m subsidy. Approval will normally 
ziven to cover a period, but “he 
however normally be required to 
Juce evidence of his kill.” My 
espondent wonders whether this is 
a misprint for “ skill’ and whether 
Department of Agriculture means 
un qualifying shoots. Where there 


is to be a shooting party of not fewer 
than three people, the organiser must 
give notice of the time and place of 
each shoot and allow reasonable facili- 
ties for the attendance of an officer of 
the Department or a member of the 
A.E.C. No doubt it is necessary to 
safeguard public funds, but this does 
seem to be a lot of fuss about very 
little. I wonder what the administra- 
tive costs for travel will be. 


Fowl Pest 


i Eom year was a bad year for fowl 
pest. There were 956 outbreaks in 
England and Wales, and 1,205,000 
birds were slaughtered and 1,005,000 
hatchery eggs destroyed at a cost of 
£1,250,000 in compensation. Even so, 
the Ministry of Agriculture considers 
that the slaughter policy offers the 
best prospect of eradicating the 
disease. The sub-acute type of the 
disease is now the problem. Slaughter 
and disposal of affected and contact 
birds and the disinfection of premises 
destroy the virus. Toadoptany alter- 
native policy, such as compulsory vac- 
cination, would destroy immediate 
prospect of eradicating the disease and 
would be more costly. Restrictions on 
the movement of live poultry have 
been eased, but there is still a ban on 
the movement of poultry, day-old 
chicks and hatching eggs into Scotland 
from any other part of Great Britain. 


Potato Manuring 


HEN planting potatoes many 

farmers now apply fertiliser at 
rates of 12 to 15 cwt. an acre. Experi- 
mental results published by the Edin- 
burgh and East of Scotland College of 
Agriculture suggest that for ware 
crops these amounts are unnecessary 
when farm-yard manure is also used. 
Such a concentration of salts placed in 
the drill alongside the seed may indeed 
restrict early root development and 
delay growth, with consequent depres- 
sion in final yield. The advice from 
Edinburgh is that the total amount of 
phosphate is likely to be wastefully 
big 11 a dressing of more than 10 cwt. 
of a complete potato fertiliser is applied 
in addition to a full dressing of farm- 
yard manure. 


Separated Milk 


iA 140 million gallons of 
separated milk, the by-product 
of butter manufacture and cream, will 
be available this year, chiefly in the 
west of England and Wales. The 
Milk Marketing Board is anxious that 
stock feeders should make full use of 
this valuable protein supplement as 
Danish farmers do in pig-feeding. It is 
reckoned that if best white fish meal 
is valued at £75 a ton, separated milk 
is worth 5d. a gallon. In addition to 
protein separated milk contains carbo- 
hydrates in the form of milk sugar and 
balanced minerals, which add some- 
thing to its value. The separated milk 
is usually delivered to farms in tanks, 
and 200 to 300 gallons is the smallest 
consignment which can be delivered 
economically. 


Barns for Students 


ne the busiest season of the year, 
from June to September, students 
from abroad, many of them farmers’ 
sons, are anxious to come here to work 
on farms and learn modern ways of 
large-scale harvesting. To meet the 
accommodation difficulty, some large 
farmers are converting stables or barns 
into living quarters to take, say, six 
students, who, if no local domestic 
help can be found, will depute one of 
their number to act as part-time house- 
keeper and cook. 


CINCINNATUS. 


“King George lV” 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY 


Retail Prices in the United Kingdom 
Bottle 36/-: Half Bottle 18/9: Quarter Bottle 9/9: Miniature 3/9 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LTD - EDINBURGH - SCOTLAND 


; nf 
emo UE 


A UE 
GLORIOUS” ‘ 
SUNSHINE : 2 
CRUISE ee 


to SANTANDER, NAPLES & BARCELONA 
by the 23,000 ton Cruise ship 


“ALCANTARA” 


sailing from Southampton August 3 


A wide choice of accommodation is available on this 15 days” 
cruise, the prices ranging from £83 for berths to £188 for 
single bedded cabins with private baths. 

There are other Sunshine Cruises by “Andes” and “Alcantara” 
during June/September, but accommodation still available is 
very limited. 

Excellent Cuisine enjoyed at leisure—spacious Dining Saloons 
accommodate all passengers at one time. 


Details from your Local Travel Agent or 
Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. MAN 0522 
America House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.Il. WHI 9646 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


for Cruising at its best 
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CHRISTIE'S 


will offer at auction 


On Thursday, May 16 


On Wednesday, May 22 
FINE ENGLISH AND CONTINENTAL FURNITURE IMPORTANT JEWELS 


Y the properties of 
the properties of LADY CLAUD HAMILTON, 
THE MOST HON. THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY, K.G., P.C. ‘MRS. POLAK-VAN DEN BERGH, 
LORD CLAUD HAMILTON, G.C.V.0., C.M.G., D.S.O., MRS. ROCHFORT-RAE 
and others. ‘ Anil Cnoy 


A MAGNIFICENT EMERALD-CUT DIAMOND 
Unmounted. Weight 23.03 carats 


And a collection of late Georgian and Victorian jewellery in Diamonds, 
Amethysts, Garnets, Topaz, Turquoises, etc., the property of 


291 in. wide MRS. A. L. PATON 
May be viewed from Monday, May 13. Illustrated catalogues price 2/3. May be viewed from Menday, May 20. Illustrated catalogues price 1/3. 
Plain catalogues price 3d; post free. 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS LTD. 


Telephone: Trafalgar 9060 8, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1 


DENYS WREY, i» 


18th-CENTURY ENGLISH FURNITURE 
45, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
SLOane 3821 


A SHERATON MARQUETRY BONHEUR-DE-JOUR 


Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London — 


TEMPLE 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


A FINE MIRROR 
FRAME carved ana 
gilded in the manner of 
Grinling Gibbons. Circa 
1690. 5 ft. high 4 ft. 1 it. 


wide. 


TEMPLE WILLIAMS extends a courteous 
invitation to all those interested in ‘pleasant 
things’ to visit his premises at this quaint 
address, which is approached by a narrow 
entrance at the side of 28 Brook Street 


i HAUNCH OF VENISON YARD 
Lapierorseuso"@2. BROOK STREET: LONDON WA 


MAYFAIR 1486 


BOND STREET MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


TWO OF A SET OF EIGHT VERY FINE GEORGE II CARVED 

SINGLE DINING CHAIRS IN MAHOGANY. THE TIMBER OF 

THIS IMPORTANT SET OF CHAIRS IS RICH GOLDEN BROWN 
IN COLOUR AND HAS AN EXCELLENT PATINA. 


BROOK S7REET 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


- 


Bers 


W BOOKS 
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ISLAND OF EXILE 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


) ae BLAKESTON’S Isle of 
St. Helena (Sidgwick and Jack- 
son, 21s.) tells of a few weeks’ 
Jay which the author took with a 
id. Everyone knows the name of 
Helena, but few know much of its 
ire or anything of its history. If 
oleon had not lived there for a few 
-s and died there, we should know 
1 less than we do. Not that he was 
only famous prisoner the island 
known. Having tried the place 
on Napoleon, British Govern- 
ts bore itin mind, so that Danizulu, 
son of redoubtable Cetewayo, was 
e with his concubines, and General 
yje, with other Boer prisoners, 
w it at the turn of the century. It 


shipping grew, people stayed in James- 
town to trade and neglected agricul- 
ture, and this neglect made the dis- 
appearance of the ships doubly calami- 
tous.” 

Not that Jamestown is any 
great shakes as capitals go. A vast 
cleft in the rocks rushes abruptly 
down to the sea, and in the mouth of 
this funnel there is a strip of flat land. 
On it Jamestown is built. There is no 
harbour. Ships lie off, and you must 
go ashore in boats. 

There is a Governor; there is a 
Bishop, whose see includes Ascension ; 
there is a little tunny-fishing, a little 
agriculture, and a public library. De- 
spite these amenities, young people 
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ISLE OF ST. HELENA. 


By Oswell Blakeston 


(Sidgwick and Jackson, 21s.) 


CYPRUS: A PORTRAIT AND AN APPRECIATION. 
By Sir Harry Luke 
(Harrap, 21s.) 


A STUDENT’S DIARY. By Laszlo Beke 
(Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.) 


THE DAY THE MONEY STOPPED. By Brendan Gill 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) 


BUM WAV AAA QA AAAAAAAMA121 A221. 


aid, too, that Hitler would have 
ad his unwilling way there had he 
preferred his own grisly method of 
eving the world of his nauseous 
sence. 

We know little of all this, or of the 
< of the land, or of the sad annals 
this volcanic rock, ‘‘whose_ base, 
below sea level, is ten times the 
-of Etna’s,”’ and which has “about 
)0 inhabitants of excitingly con- 
ed origin.” Exciting and also 
entable, for the black shadow of 
rery lies over the island’s begin- 
gs and is responsible, fairly enough, 
one of its plagues—white ants. 
sy came in the rotten timbers of a 
ve ship and stayed, an enduring sin 
what had been an Eden so far as 
tilential creatures are concerned. 
his is the oldest land in the world,” 
Blakeston writes, ‘‘and it has been 
i that man was never intended to 
ade an ancient mystery.’ But the 
tuguese happened upon this ‘‘meer 
t in the ocean,’”’ as an old sailor 
led it, and found that there was 
ter upon it, and water in those days, 
f-way along the voyage to what was 
ved to be India, was something 
> to fight about. And there was 
iting in plenty until at last the 
glish East India Company, under a 
rter from Cromwell, moved in and 
tified the place in 1658. 


JEATH-BLOW FROM SUEZ 


So long as ships called, the 
nomy of the island was fairly 
ble. ‘‘The opening of the Suez 
val was the final death-blow., In 
5, 1,458 ships called at Jamestown 
and in 1948, only 31 ships called at 
capital and the only town in St. 
lena.”’ 

Jamestown symbolises the econ- 
ic plight of the island. When 
t ships called, says Mr. Blakeston, 
“settlers lived in their plantations, 
shing down from the mountains 
‘heir swaying carriages for a ball or 
entertainment in the theatre, for 
social life which a big ship might 
ng; then, when the volume of 


leave the island. “If only, I thought, 
these children could grow up to find 
worthy employment. Why is it that 
we do so much for children and so 
little for all that we have loved in 
them when it is ripe?”’ 

On the voyage out, Mr. Blakeston 
discovered a group of St. Helena men 
and women. “The majority of them 
were servants. It was their one way 
of getting work. They were third 
butlers, assistant kitchen-maids, relief 
chauffeurs; and because they worked 
cheerfully their employers would do 
anything to retain their services, pay- 
ing for them to make occasional return 
visits to their relatives onSt. Helena... 
We were stunned by the thought that 
there were still people who could afford 
these butlers’ understudies, chauffeurs’ 
stand-ins, extra scullery-maids.”’ 

Mr. Blakeston and his artist- 
companion enjoyed the island and 
admired the islanders. “You may say 
that we travelled a long way to find a 
little fort, three pubs, some decaying 
houses, odd Europeans, nice islanders, 
a few historical relics, dramatic views, 
flowers and sunshine. We would not 
agree with you. Had we travelled 
twice as far and stayed half the time 
we would still have been uniquely en- 
tiched.” 

Much has been done, and ‘ ‘one 
is proud of what authority is trying 
to, do now to help the islanders; 
and yet one’s sympathy is so strongly 
with these loyal people, one cannot 
help wishing that more was being 
given and sooner.’’ The book is 
beautifully thought, and beautifully 
written. 


THE STORY OF CYPRUS 


In Cyprus: a Portrait and an 
Appreciation (Harrap, 21s.) Sir Harry 
Luke writes of another island, and 
writes from another angle. This is not 
the record of a brief visit. Sir Harry 
has spent years in Cyprus, and seeks 
in this book to tell us what the island 
has meant to him. In art and in 
history, Cyprus has a central place, 
and if to-day it is in the news, that is 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE. CLOCKS AND SILVER 


A SMALL QUEEN ANNE WALNUT LOVE-SEAT ON CABRIOLE LEGS 
CARVED WITH SHELL DECORATION. Circa 1710. 


Width of back, 4 ft. Height of back, 3 ft. 1 


in. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegra 


BIGGS 


of 
MAIDENHEAD 


(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


EST. 1866 


ms: Mallettson, London 


EST. 1866 


GEORGE III SILVER BOX BY JOHN WAKELIN AND ROBERT GARRARD 


LONDON 1795. Weight 43 ozs. Length 102”. 


Height to top of lion head 6”. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


QUEEN ANNE SILVER RAT TAIL SPOONS AND THREE 
IN BOTH SIZES. HIGH PRICES WILL BE PAID FOR 


28, 30, 32 HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


Depth 54”. 


PRONGED FORKS 
SETS OF TWELVE 


BERKSHIRE 


Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
SILVERSMITHS & JEWELLERS 


Bi 


Asprey’s have recently produced a new catalogue 
of table silver and canteens for presentation 
which they will be pleased to forward on 
request. Included are patterns both traditional 
and contemporary to harmonise with 

every furnishing scheme. 

Illustrated here is the perfect gift for a June bride, 
a walnut canteen for 12 persons in King’s pattern 
silver plate, including fish knives and forks, 
costing £128. 10. 0. 


ASPREY & COMPANY LIMITED - 165-169 NEW BOND STREET - LONDON 


¥ 


JOHN BELL «/ ABERDEEN 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


An interesting Antique Mahogany Archi- 
tect’s Desk of Chippendale period. When 
closed it measures 384 inches wide, 
241 inches deep and 32 inches high. 


An important Antique Queen Anne Walnut . 
Wing Chair of fine quality. q 


4a 


BRIDGE STREET 
ABERDEEN 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,’’ Aberdeen. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies 
under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. 


D E M SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 


AB 


— a 25 & 27 Forth Street, 
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2EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING —continued 


ot the reason why the book is written 
ow. The author deals in a final 
hapter with the present tangled situa- 
on, but his intention is to survey the 
uctuating story of Cyprus, which, 
ecause of its geographical situation, 
as for centuries been coveted by one 
ower after another. Everyone in turn 
as “owned” it: French, Italians, 
urks, English. It has been a pawn in 
olitical bargaining, as when, in 1915, 
was promised to Greece if she would 
t once declare war on the Central 
owers; it has been a base for one 
nterprise after another, from the 
rusaders’ wars against the Moslems 
» the modern necessities of atomic 
trife. It is “the only British overseas 
srritory to be the scene of the wed- 
ing of an English King and Queen 
nd of an English Coronation,”’ for it 
‘as at Limasol that Richard married 
serengaria, and there she was crowned. 

These political actualities, the 
vyth of Aphrodite’s watery emergence 
ff the Cyprus coast, some speculation 
oncerning the origin of Shakespeare’s 
theilo, the scenery and the architec- 
ure of the island, sketches of some 
umous Cypriotes, from Zeno, who was 
orn in the 4th century B.c., to 
‘iamil Pasha, who flourished in the 
9th century A.D.: these carry us 
hrough a book which admirably ful- 
Is its author’s aim: “to produce a 
ortrait and an appreciation in his- 
orical, scenic and human perspec- 
ive.” 


DIARY OF THE BUDAPEST 
RISING 


A_ Student's Diary, by Laszlo 
3eke (Hutchinson, 10s. 6d.), is con- 
erned with the Budapest revolution 
rom October 16 to November 1 last 
ear. Only a fortnight, but one of the 
10st eye-opening fortnights the world 
as known. The desire for liberty is 
ot enough. Even so desperate an 
ttempt to seize liberty, to barter 
housands of lives for it, is not enough. 
here was a time when revolutionaries 
ould make or capture arms not far 
hort of their oppressors’ in efficiency. 
hat time is over. The tanks turned 
he scale. What could have helped? 
Some of the people stood in front of 
he British and United States Embassy 
uildings and shouted, ‘Why don’t 
ou help us? Please help us!’’’ There 
‘as no answer to that, for even tanks 
re not the last word now. Far from it. 
here are nervous fingers on the most 
esperate trigger of all. Our brains 
ave brought us where our hearts may 
che but cannot answer. 

Mr. Beke, an art student who 
nally escaped with his young, preg- 
ant wife and is now in Canada, was in 
ne fight for the first fortnight and 
ere tells us, in words and pictures, 
hat it was like. So far as the facts 
0, there is nothing new in the book, 
ut here you have it told again with 
eat—the impact of moment by 
ijoment: the almost insolent bravery 
f children, pitting themselves with 
Molotoy cocktails’’ against tanks, 
randfathers, sons and grandsons— 
randdaughters, too—allin it together, 
\l raising in the heart of the world an 
dmiration and a bitter frustrated 
oguish, because the world knew that 
would pass by on the other side. 
rankenstein forbids us heroism or 
umanity. 


NOVEL OF BRILLIANT 
: CONVERSATION 

The outstanding thing about 
x. Brendan Gill’s short novel, The 
‘ay the Money Stopped (Gollancz, 
2s. 6d.), is the brilliance of the con- 
ersation. There is little in the book 


but conversation, and it is the con- 
versation of a highly-skilled dramatist. 
With a little manipulation, the book 
could become a gripping play; and 
gripping is the word. It would hold an 
audience entranced. And so, in its 
present form, it holds a reader. It 
isn’t “literary’’ conversation, which is. 
easy enough to write. What is difficult 
to write is conversation which seems, 
in every word, to be the sort of con- 
versation that men and women 
exchange, but which, in fact, is noth- 
ing of the sort, for its creator has 
keyed it up, tightened it, made every 
word tend to an objective, in a way 
that the conversation of men and 
women rarely, if ever, does. I know 
few modern novels in which this diffi- 
cult art is more successfully practised 
than here. 


MORE OR{LESS HUMAN 


In the office of a self-satisfied 
worldly-wise young lawyer, who has 
just succeeded his dead father as head 
of the firm in an American town, four 
people assemble; the lawyer himself, 
his girl secretary, his sister~and his 
ne’er-do-well elder brother. The 
shadow of the dead man is over them 
all. He has been so notable a figure, in 
the family and in the town. There are 
those four on the stage, and they just 
talk: sometimes all together, some- 
times one to another. Stroke by stroke 
with a tremendous sense of cumulation 
the glittering garments of reputation 
are stripped from the dead man. It is 
the ne’er-do-well son who sums up the 
evidence. “Now it turns out he was a 
more or less monster, like the rest of us. 
A member of the more or less human 
race.” 

He speaks of “all those ordin- 
ary sad rotten things,’ and this leaves 
us with a feeling of compassion which 
makes us ready to approve the 
speaker’s words: “Everything I learn 
about him makes me like him better, 
Not love him more, just lke him 
better... It seems the poor old boy’s 
in need of a few forgivings.’”’ This is a 
book that should not be missed. 


een Cee 
AN UNSPOILT COUNTY 


EW of the coastal counties of 

Great Britain south of the Scottish 
border are not spoiled in one way or 
another, but among the exceptions is 
Pembrokeshire. This comparatively 
unvisited Welsh county, known to 
most people only because of the rail- 
way terminus at Fishguard and the 
boats to Ireland, is the subject of 
R. M. Lockley’s Pembrokeshire (18s.), 
in Robert Hale’s Regional Books 
series. Mr. Lockley is best known as 
a naturalist and ornithologist, and 
obviously nature plays a large part in 
this book, but what also emerges is 
that Mr. Lockley is an agreeable 
purveyor of history, in which Pem- 
brokeshire is rich. His account of the 
abortive French landing at Pencaer in 
1797, for example, makes entertaining 
reading, but one wonders exactly 
what he means when he says in the 
foreword that this book was written 
near Pembroke in “a Queen Anne 
house built in 1656”! 

In a rather different category of 
topographical writing comes Methuen’s 
Little Guides series, edited by 
Edmund Vale, three volumes of which 
have recently been re-issued (12s. 6d. 
each): they are Hertfordshive, by W. 
Branch Johnson, based on the previous 
work of H. W. Tompkins, first pub- 
lished in 1903; Suffolk, by P. G. M. 
Dickinson, based on the original guide 
by W. A. Dutt, first published in 1904; 
and Walter M. Gallichan’s Cheshire, 
first published in 1905 and now revised 
by E. H. Mason. Here is topography 
without the frills, in compact and 
handy form. 
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A gracious welcome fo your guests 


DRY FLY 
SHERRY 


RINDLATER. MACKIE, TODD & C®. LT. 
LONDON W ESTABLISHED 1823 


20/- bottle - 10/6 half-bottle 
Also Magnums 40/- 
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Match Aristoc to the hour—with an eye to 
colour, a thought to denier. Choose Aristoc 
gaily—they’re easy on the purse, long on 
wear. Say “Aristoc’ and you’re right in the 
fashion picture! For you'll be in the elegant 
company of London’s leading fashion designers, 
who, for years past, have chosen to 

show Aristoc stockings with their clothes. 


For town wear and gay evening ascor—made of 
15 denier, 60 gauge nylon with a special 40 twist 
yarn that makes them wear and wear. 10/6 a 
pair. For daytime wear choose tansoowne— 

30 denier twist nylon, 8/11 a pair... and many 
other wonderful Aristoc stockings for every occasion, 
from 16/11 to as little as 6/11. 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF STOCKINGS 
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‘HOLIDAY’ 


The newest  bubble- 
stitch heavy knit by 
Huppert, in all the. 
sunshine colours. 

White, Sky, Cherry, 
Lemon, Platinum, Candy — 
Pink, Reseda Green, 
Coral, Dark Emerald, 

_ Black, Navy, Grey and 

Dark Royal. 


= OF 
‘REGENT 
STREET 


N° 5 - GARDENIA - CUIR DE RUSSIE - N° 22 = BOIS DES ILES 


Dy 


AME IN PERFUM 


COUNTRY 


HE 


A coat of ice blue organza is gathered 
under its turndown collar. It covers 
a sheath dress of the same blue that is 
lightly embroidered with silver 
(Harvey Nichols). The flowered coat 
is ivory satin printed with bouquets in 
cream and mixed browns, and the 
dress underneath is nut brown 
organza with a _ bouffant skirt 
(Debenham and Freebody) 


/T looks like being a silk-coat-and-dress 
|| Ascot, as clothes of this kind have out- 
' numbered easily the more tailored out- 
§ of suit or jacket and dress in all the 
llections. But on an overcast day one of 
Je soft-looking suits with a dressmaker cut 
)uld look much smarter than a light flowing 
fleta or shantung coat, as would a dark 
‘ted coat-frock of alpaca, or a straight coat 
blond slub silk that looks like. straw. Still, 
‘cot being Ascot, it is the glamorous effects that take pride of place and make the 
Hjectacle. 

Many of the silk coats are as full as capes and are gathered into the necklines 
jat stand away from the throat. This is the new version. Sleeves are bracelet length 
\th deep cuffs and are set in below the shoulders. Every combination of flowered 
\d plain has been shown, as well as innumerable embroidered and plain, either 
len or shantung embroidered coats over plain dresses or plain silk coats over 
ibroidered pale sheaths of dresses. 

Blond with light brown appears again and again as a blond linen coat em- 
bidered with white scrolls over a nut-brown dress of organza or shantung, as a coat 
glistening silk that looks like straw over a café-au-lait chiffon dress that falls in a 
jis of melting folds, or as an ivory taffeta or satin coat flowered in tones of topaz 
jer a plain brown dress. Pale pink or pale blue organza coats with glistening surfaces 
iver sheath dresses that are embroidered all over with white, or the position is 
|versed and the coat is embroidered, perhaps on a wide panel down the front only, 
d the dress is kept quite plain. 

The flowered taffeta coats mix their colours and the patterns almost cover the 
lle grounds. A design of blended greens with an occasional bright pink rosebud is a 


|pular print and there are coppery sprays set against an ivory ground that look 
ry dashing. Blues are strong for arrangements of flowers and leaves where the 
\tline is indeterminate. Sometimes the dress underneath is of organza or chiffon 
|the same pattern; sometimes it matches exactly or is in a plain shade, usually quite 
Jefinite one, | 

| The spot organza or chiffons or cotton satins make a change from the flower 
ints, and some of the smartest dresses shown this season are white with shilling- 
/¢ dots in black or cornflower blue, or with the dots in white on a mushroom brown 
j}und. These dresses in dotted fabrics have a folded cross-over bodice and small 
ded sleeves with skirts flowing out from the moulded waistlines. A fluttering fichu 
\lice is another style that suits these simple-looking fabrics of a diaphanous texture. 
jwhite cotton glistening like satin and printed with a small widely spaced dot has a 
/sh young look and the dress is finished off by a flat black ribbon bow holding the 
jds on the front of the bodice. A tangerine organza dress with its sleeveless bodice 
|1 a wide scarf that folds at the throat and streams down to the waist is perfect for 
aring with a large transparent black hat and elegant black patent shoes and bag. 


The mixture weaves that look like alpaca, but are woven from worsted and 


(Left) A charming cap of blue corn- 

flowers rests on a rim of deeper blue 

velvet; the stalks are massed to cover 
the crown (Kate Day) 
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For the débutante, white organza has a wide overskirt tucked horizont- 


ally in two panels over a sheath skirt. The cap is also in white organza 
(Harrods) 
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Finest Lambswool knitwear made in [Hawick in 
REGDEELEY pylon: . oreo ea 


AR Perfect examples of border craftsmanship. { 


(O) times ch ecked HIGH BUTTONING: 


CARDIGAN 
69/8 


V-FRONT 
CARDIGAN 


for perfection : 


SHORT SLEEVED 
SWEATER 
51/1 


sizes 34, 36, 38, 40. 


Your post order will 
receive our careful 
attention. 3 


POSTAGE AND INSURANCE 
2/- EXTRA. 


COLOURS 


Chestnut, Powder Blue, 
Ballater Blue, Royal, 
Navy, Bottle Green, 
Moss Green, Mistletoe 
Green, Primrose, Shell 
Pink, Foxglove Pink, 
Persian Red, Cherry, 
Wine, Dark Brown, 
Natural, Light Grey, 
Charcoal Grey, Black, 
White, 


UK omnes » Paterson 


Scotland’s Most Famous Knitwear Distributors 


62 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 


ESTABLISHED 149 YEARS 


For Coffee Time 


Graceful silver—fine reproductions of the best periods of 
English silver—to enhance the enjoyment of coffee time. 
These pieces, while available, are tax free. 


Plain conical, 83” £56 pair. Shaped Georgian, 8” £56 pair 
Queen Anne decorated, 82?” £75 pair. 
3-piece set, Georgian 73” £37 3-piece set, Oblong 63” £28 


China coffee cups and saucers with silver and enamel spoons to match, six 
in_case, Maroon and Gold £19, Primrose and Gold £17 17s. 


Wiloon sy Gill 


JEWELLERS SILVERSMITHS WATCHMAKERS. 


139-141 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


Ve 


t 
ie \ 


| 

fayon or silk with rayon or pure silk are 
ased for some very effective dress-and- 
jacket combinations, or for suits. There 
are two main styles, both soft and 
feminine. One has a short jacket that 
parely covers the waist with a boat- 
shaped neckline surrounded by a narrow 
apstanding collar. This jacket usually 
aas bracelet-length sleeves set in low as 
on the coats and covers a simple sheath 
‘lress with a low-cut oval neckline and 
liny sleeves. The other kind of jacket is 
jlightly longer, dips at the back and is 
barely indented at the waistline, and it is 
put right out at the neck so that a wide 
white or contrasting chiffon scarf can be 
jolded in. This jacket has sleeves set in 
»ven lower down and a very easy semi- 
itting waist-line. The dress underneath 
s slender and often has a low neckline 
io that it can be used as a restaurant 
»r dance frock. Many versions of these 
suits have been shown in either raspberry 
yink, indigo blue or cinnamon brown 
voven with white. 


SCHER has designed scarves in his 
delicate Giselle silk that is puckered 
ind light enough to pull through a wedding 
ing. He makes them in a rainbow of 
‘lorious colours and they are exactly the 
ight size and shape to fold round the 
ieck and inside the open neckline of an 
ypen jacket. They are held in front with 
i brooch or a flower on the point of the 
ow V. 


(Right) For a cooler day at Ascot a suit in 

dusty pink alpaca worn with a white straw hat 

that has a wide brim gathered into the 
crown (Liberty) 


COUNTRY 


(Below) A dress of flowered nylon organza in mixed blues and greens is 
given a full skirt and a tucked bodice cut in one with wide scarf ends that 
_ fold over at the throat (Marcel Fenez). Black straw cartwheel hat turned 


back with velvet (Moriot) 
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Never before has there been so 
varied and colourful a selection of shoes, 
bags and gloves designed for wear with 
these formal afternoon clothes. As well 
as a sequence of blond, beige, sand and 
mushroom coloured suédes and kids, 
there are blues, both deep and pale in the 
turquoise and gentian ranges, geranium 
pinks, flame reds and pale pinks. All are 
intended for picking up one tone from a 
floral print or creating splashes of con- 
trast on a plain outfit in café-au-lait or 
beige. The shoes are all pointed at the toe 
and have medium heels, often decorated 
by a narrow band running over the foot 
half an inch from the vamp or by a flat 
narrow bow that is laid across. Handbags 
are either deep and narrow or narrow 
from top to bottom and wide with much 
the proportions of a brief envelope. 
Gloves often match exactly or pick out 
the tone of the hat, and they are long, 
plain and hand-stitched in either suéde 
or nylon, or short with the neatest of 
decorations. 

The pliant lines of the sheath dresses 
are responsible for a new line in bras. 
Instead of a largely horizontal cut the 
newest are constructed with many panels, 
curved, but running vertically. This is 
called the Grecian cut, and Rigby and 
Peller make the bras from the lightest of 
elasticised lace and batiste, both from 
nylon. Boning is reduced to the mini- 
mum and the shape is very comfortable. 


(Below) Light white ballibuntal straw hat has 

the brim laden with white organza roses and 

veiled with spot tulle. On the right, the 

sou’wester is in pale blue ballibuntal straw 

swathed with chiffon and haying a pearl 
tassel (Otto Lucas) 


The bras, being longish, are excellent for the 
larger fittings and they create a long body line 
that is correct for the sheath dresses. 

Make-up tends to be paler and pink, fre- 
quently quite pale for the lipstick for the day-time 
clothes that are gracious and feminine rather than 
startling with many blossom prints and silk coats. 
To complement the fresh white embroidered mus- 
lins and the many pink and white cottons for the 
débutantes comes a new lipstick from Yardley 
called Pink Magic. This is a very pale young pink 
and exactly right for wearing at garden parties and 
summer dances. For the coppery tones and for 
the linens and sun clothes where the yellows and 
orange, the blonds and white are prominent 
Elizabeth Arden has designed a new make-up 
which she calls Sheer Gold. The foundation gives 
the illusion of a faint becoming tan, and also acts 
as a film preventing excessive tanning; the lipstick 
blends perfectly, being a clear vibrant red with a 
tinge of yellow rather than the blued effects which 
have been in fashion so long and were right with 
the cherry reds that followed from the fuchsia and 
cyclamen pinks, 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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By appointment to the late Se King George VI., Perfumers 


FLORIS 


... famous for fine perfumes since 1730 


6 


i 
tradition | 


You cannot miss the Floris shop in Jermyn ~ 
Street, for its very fabric gives out the 
exquisite fragrance of the truly English 
perfumes that have been blended and sold 
from the same address for over two cen- 
turies. Here you can choose at leisure a 
perfume for every occasion. 


ENGLISH FLOWER 
PERFUMES 


=a) 


Also Bouquet Perfumes, Toilet Waters, Powders, 
Toilet Soaps, Bath Essences and Gift Coffrets. 


=a) 


You can order by post from the Floris list which will 
be sent on request. 


FLORIS 
89, Jermyn Street, S.W.1 


Telephone: WHItehall 2885 and 4136 
and at 2 Beauchamp Place, Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 


___ Watch design and construction have changed 
_ much throughout the long history of Benson’s. 
Yet one factor has remained — an insistence 
upon reliability and fine craftsmanship, which 

‘ownership ¢ nson watch a trad- 


design can be seen in 
, or an illustrated cata- 
ogue of gold watches priced from £15.0.0 will 
besentonrequest. = 


‘J. W. BENSON LTD. | 
Om 25 OLD BOND STREET 
LONDON Wi 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


